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A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY. 
BY G. M. W. BILLS. 


OPE springs eternal in the human breast’ ; let him, 
therefore, who would invite popular favor, proclaim a 
philosophy of hope. 

But the curse was pronounced upon Adam. We were not 
there to prevent it, and fail to see how we could have done so if 
we had been; and at the risk of incurring the charge of 
pessimism we are bound to recognize its existence. The simple 
lesson of human history is truly expressed by the poet: ‘‘ Man 
ever into ruin runs.’’ Let him aspire as he will and should, 
contrive as he may, the fact still remains that his powers are 
narrowly limited, his tendencies downward, his nature generally 
out of harmony with its environment. 

In no department of human activity is this lack of harmony 
and easy adjustment more vividly, painfully apparent than in 
the social and economic. The rich, the poor; the high, the 
low; luxury, want—whence these antagonistic symbols, ex- 
pressive of conditions alike inimical to the highest human wel- 
fare ¢ 

Judged by finite standards, equality is the great desideratum of 
society. But equality is nowhere found. The broad face of 
earth exhibits no spot which is free from the bane of inequality. 
Wealth and poverty jostle each other. The rags of the beggar 
brush against purple and fine linen. Happiness and misery, 
prosperity and adversity, hope and despair, are heaped together 
into the seething caldron of human life. This has ever been the 
situation, and—must we say it ?—shall ever continue to be. 

And why? Why must society remain thus burdened and out 
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of joint? What is the seat of the disease? and is it true that it 
is incurable ? 

To the solution of this question twenty centuries of human 
thought and experiment have been given; and a long line of 
social doctrinaires, representing every generation of men from 
Phales of Chalcedon to Henry George and Jacob Spies (for they 
are at one on this point) of America, answer, the defect is with the 
systems and is curable; permit us to answer, as we have already 
done, the defect is with the man, and though to some indefinite ex- 
tent improvable, yet never to be wholly cured. 

It is unnecessary to trace minutely the history of the different 
movements of socialistic and communistic reform which have 
been organized, in order to show the fallacy which underlies 
them all. 

Certain of the ancient Hindoos and Egyptians sought relief 
for society in community of goods while cursed with a polytheism 
and religious-caste which precluded all true development. 

The Jewish sect of the Essenes adopted the same idea and 
held their property in common, while they discarded the very 
cornerstone of real social strength and purity—the institution of 
marriage. 

Then followed, in{the fourteenth century, Gerard Groot and 
the ‘‘brethren and clerks of the common life,’ and the Adam- 
ites of the Netherlands, whose unbridled license in the name of 
community turned the very stomach of Germany and resulted in 
their complete extirpation. 

Afterward appeared in France, St. Simon, a noble soul, gather- 
ing about him the men of learning, and in travels and abundant 
hospitality, sought to extend his knowledge of mankind and to 
teach his so-called New Christianity, a beautiful scheme for the 
reconstruction of the religion, politics, industry, and social 
relations of men ; but, after the dissipation of his fortune, the 
old man found himself abandoned to the most painful priva- 
tions ; and the grand formulas of St. Simon, after stirring the 
young blood of France for a brief period, lost their cohesive 
power and the new sect rapidly dispersed. 

A few years later the vigorous thought of Charles Fourier pro- 
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cured him many followers in France, England, and the United 
States ; but nowhere have his magnificent a priori speculations 
been successfully reduced to operation. 

Louis Blanc saw in a patriarchal government the amelioration of 
the evils of which we speak ; and following him, Proudhon de- 
termined to carry out his reforms without the aid of the state. 
Under the direction of the former, the provisional government 
erected public workshops and paid wages to hundreds of thou- 
sands of laborers ; but all this effort only ended in the socialistic 
insurrection of 1848 in hopeless defeat ; while the ‘‘ Bank of the 
People,’’ an association of twenty thousand laborers organized 
by the latter, came quickly under the ban of the government 
laws of trade, and Proudhon’s followers, perhaps rightly, main- 
tain that his scheme has never had a fair trial. 

These efforts may be said to have had their culmination in 
Europe in the work of Robert Owen, of England, whose funda- 
mental proposition was that man is entirely the result of his en- 
vironments ; so that to reform his character and to produce his 
entire happiness nothing is necessary but the change of his ex- 
ternal relations. This bold doctrinaire is probably justly cred- 
ited with the originiation of the modern system of co-operation. 
He used his great wealth freely in the establishment at New 
Lanark of a manufacturing colony where his ideas were applied 
to the government of the laboring classes ; fairness in the com- 
pensation of labor, vast domestic economies and a thorough sys- 
tem of infant and adult training gave it for a time great and in- 
creasing prosperity and popularity. Statesmen and churchmen 
alike admitted the great success of the experiment. Other estab- 
lishments quickly followed at New Harmony, Indiana, and Or- 
biston, Scotland, but they soon failed. Owen’s popularity rapidly 
waned and he accomplished nothing beyond his earliest effort. 
He had traveled over the world to indoctrinate it with his prin- 
ciples, but the world remained to the end of his life stubbornly 
incredulous. 

Thus has this idea, that by means of the physical reconstruc- 
tion of the social organization and economic methods the mil- 
lenial condition is to be ushered in, clung to the minds of men 
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throughout all the actual social changes which have marked the 
progress of the race ; and under each new form of society the 
same seeming panacea has been sought to be applied. Even our 
own free soil, with its sturdy growth of nineteenth century civ- 
ilization, the land of liberal government, of free education, of 
active capital and opulent labor, has not escaped the blight of 
this fatal heresy of human thought. It overwhelmed poor 
Greeley with debt and disappointment at Brook Farm ; it in- 
spired the riot, suffering, and bloodshed of 1886; it spoke from 
the platform and in the resolutions of the great Richmond con- 
vention; its fruit was seen in the crime, humiliation, and ruin 
of the wretched culprits marching to execution in an Illinois 
prison ; it is rallying the laboring classes all over the Union to 
hostile organization. It is error; its essential aim the destruc- 
tion rather than the conservation of the social weal. It finds 
the source of the evils which afflict society in the social system 
itself, while it overlooks the free agency and the intellectual 
limitation and moral unsoundness of the individuals who com- 
prise the social organism. The system is only the effect, man the 
cause. Shall the stream rise above its source? Men differ in 
their capacity ; they differ in their attainments; they are char- 
acterized by varying degrees of industry ; they are all supremely 
selfish. Health blesses some ; disease preys upon others ; num- 
berless and irreconcilable inconsistencies constitute the very warp 
and woof of human character. 

The products of mind and body vary, both in kind and quan- 
tity, with the varying capacities and constantly changing states 
of the producer ; yet these myriads of incongruous forces must 
have free intercourse with and act upon, though independently 
of, one another, for this is the normal law of all production ; 
and competition alone furnishes the motive for human exertion. 
Here there is a problem as complex as the universe of God. 
Who shall construct a system by which these varied and con- 
flicting elements may be reduced to harmony and kept in equi- 
librium? Shall it be communism? Communism, as a general 
social principle, begins in the tyranny of the few and ends in the 
tyranny of the many. Shall it be codperation? Codperation as 
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an economic system begins in the poverty of the many and ends 
in the wealth of the few. Say you that the more capable and in- 
dustrious should be stripped of their earnings to maintain the 
stupid and thriftless? You travesty your Mother Nature and 
ignore her fundamental law. Distribute the world’s capital equally 
to-day, and to-morrow will witness as great diversity of fortune as 
yesterday. 

The various forms of social and economic organization which 
have been promulgated, tried and discarded are as numerous as 
the generations of men. That under which we live, based upon 
the free interchange of human ideas and the products of human 
effort and the free competition of human labor under the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand and in accordance with 
the natural diversified conditions of human capacity, is the 
survivor of them all—‘‘the flower of the ages ;’’ and from its 
very simplicity and naturalness commends itself to the genius 
and experience of men as that best adapted to promote the pub- 
lic weal. Yet the thorn still springs and the brier spreads, the 
curse still blights creation, and the wilderness has not yet bud- 
ded or blossomed. We repeat it, therefore, reader, the defect is 
not in the system but in the man. Itisa diseaseof the man. Its 
nature is moral and intellectual, but chiefly moral. Man is im- 
perfect. Selfishness is the mainspring of his action. Indolence, 
prodigality, passion, and prejudice lie about and sap the very 
roots of his social and commercial life. 

We have no controversy with the apostles of the various social 
and economic systems. If there is any power in man’s surround- 
ings to make him better, by all means iet it be applied ; but it is 
man that is sick ; and the nature of the malady seems to us to 
suggest clearly the proper method of treatment. Labor com- 
plains that capital does not divide; let labor develop industry 
and thrift and conscientiousness, and let capital put on benevo- 
lence. 

Poverty complains that wealth does not sympathize and help; 
let poverty cultivate patience and let wealth grow in grace. That 
which is needed to bring about peace and prosperity is the 
moral regeneration and the intellectual elevation of mankind. 
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Indeed, the progress of the race has been chiefly ethical. 
Nations which twenty centuries ago were our equals in intellec- 
tual strength, and our superiors in the realm of mechanic arts, 
we are to-day teaching morals. The growth has been chiefly 
ethical ; and in its continuance lies the hope of the future. The 
speculations of the so-called social reformers in the realm of 
economic science must ever prove illusive. Man can no more 
invent a social system which will neutralize and eradicate his 
own mental and moral faultiness than he can overcome the 
physical law of gravitation and lift himself by the straps of his 
boot legs. 

It is the spirit of universal brotherhood—the loving thy 
neighbor as thyself—that alone can revolutionize the face of 
society. When, if ever, this shall prevail among men, wealth 
will no longer be hoarded to satisfy the greed of gain or pamper 
the luxurious desire ; but capital will cheerfully yield to labor 
the fair proportion of the profits of their joint production, and 
poverty and suffering will scarce exist in the presence of plenty. 

Finally, reader, if you are weary of the sight of human mis- 
ery; if you seek the mysterious balm which shall heal the 
wounded spirit of poverty, alleviate suffering, and check the 
progress of the fatal social disease, by which the rich are grow- 
ing richer and the poor more miserable; which shall equalize 
human effort and level the ranks of men, set about the work ot 
moral and intellectual cultivation, put an enlarged benevolence 
and high sense of justice in the place of selfishness and blind 
unconscientiousness ; educate every man’s intellect until he is 
able to discern in history, science, and philosophy, and to 
gather from experience by his own processes of induction, the 
highest, noblest lessons of life, and to comprehend its real 
verities; and, though you may never reach your ideal in the 
present world, yet every step you take in this direction will 
bring you nearer to the goal of your ambition. 

G. M. W. BILLs. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AS A FACTOR IN 
POLITICS. 
BY REV. E. D. M’CREARY, PH.D. 


HE Roman Catholic Church is the mightiest organization 
on the face of the earth. This statement is true for a 
threefold reason. 


1. Itis possessed of a might of endurance such as has been 
manifested by no other institution. For more than twelve cen- 
turies it has serenely held on its way, undisturbed by the muta- 
tions of time and unharmed amidst the wreck of nations, and 
the destruction of empires. It is the sole survivor of all the 
institutions born under, and fostered by, the Roman Empire. 


That mighty empire itself—in many respects the greatest and 
mightiest political organization with which history makes us 
acquainted — perished long centuries ago; but the Roman 
Church remains, having successfully withstood the hostile 
agencies that destroyed that vast imperial power, the ravages of 
time, and the persistent and impetuous attacks of numerous 
and powerful foes. Though hoary with age, it shows no symp- 
toms of desuetude or decay, but is even now contending sturdily, 
valiantly, and vigorously with all comers for the leadership of 
the world. It is also everywhere putting forth Herculean 
efforts for its own advancement and aggrandizement; and in 
carrying out its plans and purposes it displays a persistency, 
energy, astuteness, and wisdom unequaled by any of its rivals. 

2. It has the might of multitudinous millions of ardent ad- 
herents. Not less than one sixth of the world’s population is 
sheltered in its fold. Its votaries are found in every land and 
on every sea; they speak all languages, embrace all classes, 
colors, and conditions of mankind, from the humblest peasant to 
the proudest prince. This diversified host of adherents is 
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molded into a homogeneous mass by their common love of 
loyalty to the church in which they have been reared and nur- 
tured, and by their unquestioning obedience to the hierarchy— 
whose will is their law. The faithful Catholic everywhere dis- 
plays a degree of zeal and devotion to the interests of his 
church, and of obedience to its authority, unparalleled by the 
members of any other ecclesiastical organization. 

3. It is mighty in its methods of administering and conduct- 
ing the vast and varied concerns under its care and control. So 
perfect and complete is it in all its appointments, and so 
thoroughly adapted are its methods of procedure to attaining 
the desired end, that England’s great historian, Macaulay, felt 
impelled to pronounce the following eulogy upon it: ‘‘The 
polity of the church of Rome is the very masterpiece of human 
wisdom. The experience of twelve hundred eventful years, the 
ingenuity and patient care of forty generations of statesmen, 
have brought that polity to such perfection, that among the con- 
trivances which have been devised for deceiving and controlling 
mankind, it occupies the highest place.’’ The power that 
operates and makes effective this astute polity is the pope and 
the College of Cardinals, who, from their headquarters at Rome, 
direct and control the affairs of the church in every land, and 
thus give homogeneity to the vast and varied hosts that compose 
the Roman Catholic Church; all of whom are pledged to faith- 
ful and unfaltering obedience to the mandates of their spiritual 
rulers. The adminstration of the pope and his advisers is 
characterized by shrewdness, persistency, and vigor, and, inas- 
much as they are able to direct the influence and activities of 
the mighty forces under their control in any channel they may 
choose, the Church of Rome under their direction has always 
proved itself to be a dangerous foe when its resentment has been 
aroused, or a powerful friend and ally to any cause which it 
may have espoused. 

This mighty organization has been increasing with great 
rapidity in this country during the current century. At the 
beginning of this century there were, in round numbers, 
100,000 Roman Catholics in the United States. To-day this 
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church lays claim to one sixth of our population. This great 
increase of one hundredfold in the Catholic population of this 
country during the last nine decades is almost wholly due to the 
fact that during that time many millions of immigrants have 
flocked to our hospitable shores, most of whom Lave come from 
Catholic countries and were of the Catholic faith. These immi- 
grants and their descendants constitute, in the main, the mem- 
bership of the Catholic Church in America to-day. 

This great increase in the numerical strength of the Catholic 
Church in this country would be a matter of little moment if 
that church, like other Christian bodies, were simply an ecclesi- 
astical organization engaged in spreading the Gospel and de- 
voted to the spiritual and moral elevation of mankind. But 
the facts of history show conclusively that wherever the Roman 
Catholic Church has gone on its ecclesiastical mission, it has, as 
soon as it has obtained place and power, boldly entered the civil 
and political arena, and has everywhere sought to dominate in 
civil and political matters as well as in ecclesiastical affairs. Its 
history has been such as to justify fully the assertion of John 
Milton concerning it, when he said, ‘‘Popery is a double thing 
to deal with, and claims twofold power—ecclesiastical and 
political.’’ That Milton by no means misrepresented or ex- 
aggerated the claims of the papacy, which dominates and 
represents the Catholic element in all lands and time, is made 
evident from the following excerpts gleaned from the ‘‘ Canon 
Law,’’ which is the undisputed and fundamental code of the 
Roman Catholic Church : 

‘‘All human power is from evil and must therefore be under 
the pope.”’ 

‘‘The church is empowered to grant, or to take away, any tem- 
poral possession.”’ 

‘‘The pope has the right to annul state laws, treaties, consti- 
tutions, etc., and to absolve from obedience thereto as soon as 
they seem detrimental to the rights of the church, or those of 
the clergy.”’ 

‘The pope possesses the right of admonishing, and, if needs 
be, of punishing temporal rulers, emperors and kings, as well as 
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of drawing before the spiritual forum any case in which a mortal 
sin occurs.”’ 

‘“‘The pope can annul all leyal relations of those in ban and 
can release from every obligation, oath and vow, either before 
or after being made.”’ 

The purport of the Canon Law is summarized in a famous 
encyclical of one of the popes, which says: ‘‘The Roman Catho- 
lic Church has a right to exercise its authority without any lim- 
its set to it by the civil power; the pope and the priests ought 
to have dominion over temporal affairs ; in case of conflict be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil powers, the ecclesiastical powers 
ought to prevail.”’ 

The records of the past show beyond possibility of contradic- 
tion that the pope, and through him, the Roman Catholic 
Church, of which he is the head and ruler, has not been slow to 
utilize to the utmost the powers and prerogatives which the 
‘*Canon Law’ and papal encyclicals declare him to be pos- 
sessed of, whenever and wherever he has been in a position to 
enforce his claims. In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the Roman Church attained to the pinnacle of power and 
dominated the religious, social, civil and political life of all 
Europe. Civil rulers bowed at the footstool of the papal power, 
trembled at its threats, accepted its dictations, and implicitly 
obeyed its injunctions. It dispensed crowns, dethroned kings, 
absolved subjects from allegiance to their rightful sovereigns, or 
sanctioned their bondage under tyrants, according to its own 
pleasure or caprice, and ruled everywhere—in the political realm 
as well as in ecclesiastical affairs—with a rod of iron. The 
church, through the pope, its acknowledged head, embroiled 
cabinets, concocted conspiracies, kindled wars and made peace. 
The papal power was superior to all political, temporal and 
human government, and its slightest whisper on political affairs 
caused every throne in Europe to nod assent. 

It is well to note in this connection that the motto chosen by 
the Catholic Church as best representing its character, nature, 
and principles is, Semper idem—‘“‘always the same.’’ This 
motto is significant of the fact that whatever claim the church 
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puts forth, she always holds to tenaciously ; whatever power 
she has once obtained and exercised, she claims forever after ; 
whatever policy she once inaugurates, she inflexibly pursues. 
If compelled by the force of circumstances, to relinquish temporal 
dominion, she never abdicates the throne, nor ceases to assert 
her right to rule ; if driven from the political arena, she waits 
with patient watchfulness her opportunity to re-enter whenever 
a favorable opportunity may present itself. 

In this country universal suffrage affords the Catholic Church 
the opportunity of becoming a factor in politics such as is open 
to it nowhere else, and which it has not been slow to take advan- 
tage of. Within the Catholic communion in the United States 
there are between two and three million voters. All that is needed 
to make the Catholic hierarchy a most potent factor in American 
politics is to cause these millions of Catholic voters to interest 
themselves in political matters, and to cast their ballots so as to 
promote the welfare and further the interests of their church. 
This they are now being trained, urged, and commanded to do. 
This is being done largely through the agency of the Catholic 
press. In a leading article in The Catholic World entitled ‘‘The 
Catholic of the Nineteenth Century,’”’ we find the following sig- 
nificant statement: ‘‘The most obvious, interesting, and impor- 
tant view of the Catholic in his relations to the century is that of 
voting. We do not hesitate to affirm that in performing our 
duties as citizens, electors, and public officers, we should always 
and under all circumstances, act simply as Catholics.”’ In a 
recent number of the Catholic Review the following explicit di- 
rections are given to Catholic voters: ‘‘ When a Catholic candi- 
date is on a ticket and his opponent is a non-Catholic, let the 
Catholic candidate have the vote, no matter what he represents.’’ 
Referring to a petition got up by himself and other promi- 
nent Catholics for presentation to the New York legislature at 
its ensuing session asking for the division of the public school 
funds, Dr. Michael Walsh, editor of the New York Sunday Dem- 
ocrat, said: ‘*We propose to get the members of the legislature 
on record on this question. The politicians are all afraid of it, 
and it will have a lot of opposition to meet, of course, but we 
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expect that and are prepared for it. The politicians know that 
any position they may take will hurt them with one party or the 
other; but we do not care for either party. The Catholics hold 
the balance of power and they will not permit the politicians to forget 
that fact. The politicians now have hold of a poker that is hot 
at both ends, but it is hotter for them in the middle, and they 
will have to take hold at one end or the other.’’ 

The pope, a greater power than the press in Catholic circles, 
has been making earnest appeals to his followers to make their 
influence strongly felt in the political arena. In an encyclical 
issued by Leo XIII, a few years ago, the following significant 
sentences occur: ‘‘We exhort all Catholics to take an active 
part in municipal affairs and elections, and to favor the princi- 
ples of the church in all public services, meetings, and gather- 
ings. All Catholics must make themselves felt as active ele- 
ments in daily political life in the countries where they live. 
They must penetrate wherever possible into the administration 
of civil affairs, and should do all in their power to cause the con- 
stitutions of states and legislation to be modeled in the princi- 
ples of the true church.’’ In another encyclical, Pope Leo gives 
still more explicit directions to his subservient subjects in refer- 
ence to using their political power and influence to promote the 
interests of the church. Hesays: ‘‘Furthermore, in politics, 
men ought always and in the first place to serve, as far as possi- 
ble, the interests of Catholicism. The church cannot grant its 
patronage or favor to men whom it knows to be hostile to it, or 
who openly refuse to respect its rights. On the contrary, its 
duty is to favor those, who, having sound ideas as to the rela- 
tions between church and state, wish to make them both harmo- 
nize. These principles contain the rule according to which 
every Catholic ought to model his public life.’ How the 
utterances of the pope on all subjects are to be regarded and 
treated by true Catholics may be learned from the following ex- 
tract from a sermon preached by Vicar-General Preston in New 
York, Jan. 1, 1888: ‘‘Every word Leo speaks from his high 
chair is the voice of the Holy Ghost, and must be obeyed. To 
every Catholic heart comes no thought but obedience. It is said 
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that politics is not within the province of the church, and that 
the church has only jurisdiction in matters of faith. You say 
‘I will receive my faith from the Pontiff but I will not receive 
my politics from him.’ This assertion is disloyal and untruth- 
ful. You must not think as you choose ; you must think as Cath- 
olics. The man who says, ‘I will take my faith from Peter, but 
not my politics from Peter,’ is not a true Catholic.”’ 

Such ex cathedra statements as these, coming from the highest 
authorities in the Catholic hierarchy are sufficient to convince 
any fair-minded person that it is the purpose and intention of 
the parties who dominate the Catholic Church to use its mem- 
bers as their agents in the political arena for the aggrandize- 
ment of the church ; and that the influence and votes of its ad- 
herents must be cast at their dictation for that party and for such 
candidates as will pledge themselves to best subserve the inter- 
ests of Catholicism. How shrewdly, even when comparatively 
few in number, the Catholic vote, under the direction and astute 
leadership of Catholic prelates, is made most effective may be 
learned from a statement made by Cardinal Wiseman concerning 
their method of operation in England a number of years ago. 
He says that at that time ‘‘only one Catholic member was to be 
found in Parliament; yet we did not despair. Catholics ob- 
served that the electors were divided between two parties, and 
they found that by combining their strength and then bringing 
it to bear in favor of one side or the other, they could cause that 
side to succeed which appeared the most disposed to do them 
justice. Thus we have taught the two parties in the state to 
count the Catholics as something.”’ 

Where they have a larger following they take a bolder course 
as the following fact will show. In 1875 the seven bishops of 
the Catholic Church in Canada, when an important election was 
pending, issued a pastoral letter to their people. They in- 
structed the priests in their pastoral letter to direct their parish- 
ioners how to vote; what candidate to support and whom to 
oppose ; and the sole basis of their favor or hostility was to 
be the friendliness or the hostility of these various candidates 
to the papal church. The electors in Canada were threatened 
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with excommunication if they should vote differently from what 
the priests directed. It was sworn by many electors, when the 
matters were brought before the courts after election, that they 
voted under the threat of excommunication, and believed that 
they would be damned in hell if they voted differently from 
what the priests commanded them. Such occurrences substan- 
tiate the truth of the statement made by the eminent English 
historian, James Anthony Froude, that ‘‘every true Catholic is 
bound to think and act as his priest tells him, and a republic of 
true Catholics becomes a theocracy administered by the clergy.’’ 
It was because the archbiship of Toronto knew that he could 
control every Catholic vote in Canada that he recently auda- 
ciously wrote to a British peer that his church held the balance 
of power in Canada and that it would direct that power accord- 
ing to its preference, and that the home government might take 
notice and govern itself accordingly. In July, 1856, Bishop 
Charbonnel, of Toronto, excommunicated four members of the 
Canadian government for not voting in the provincial Parlia- 
ment according to his requirements. 

Similar efforts have been put forth by Catholic prelates and 
priests in this country to influence and control elections in the 
interests of persons and parties favorable to the plans and pur- 
poses of their church. In October, 1841, Archbishop Hughes 
publicly appeared before a large audience of Catholics and gave 
his episcopal approval to a political ticket for senators and 
assemblymen from New York City, advocated their election, and 
required from his auditors a pledge of adherence to hia nomina- 
tions, which was at once heartily and enthusiastically given. 
Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, in his Lenten pastoral of 1873, 
instructed his parishioners that no cardidate for office should re- 
ceive their votes without first pledging himself to support the 
division of the school fund. In September, 1889, a convention 
met in Santa Fe, N. M., and framed a constitution to be submit- 
ted to the people under which it was hoped that New Mexico 
would be admitted into the Union. The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop warned the convention that if provisions should be made 
for the creation of an unsectarian system of public schools, the 
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Roman Catholic Church would oppose the adoption of the con- 
stitution. Undeterred by this threat the convention inserted a 
provision for a system of unsectarian public schools. On the 
Sunday before the date for voting on the adoption of the consti- 
tution the pulpits of forty-two Roman Catholic churches in New 
Mexico fulminated decrees against the proposed constitution, 
telling their parishioners ‘‘they would be permitted to go to 
hell-fire if they voted for the constitution.’’ In the Cathedral 
in Santa Fe the Vicar-General commanded his hearers to vote 
against ‘‘that wicked constitution.’’ Priests went from house 
to house commanding the women to see that the male members 
of the family should vote as instructed by the church. When 
the election took place it was found that the American cities and 
towns gave the constitution good majorities, while the Mexican 
population voted almost solidly against it in accordance with 
the instructions given them by their priests. 

The Bennet and Edwards school laws adopted by the states of 
Wisconsin and Illinois were repugnant to the Catholic hierarchy 
because they provided that all children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen must attend, for at least twelve weeks in the year, 
some school where reading, writing, arithmetic and United 
States history were taught in the English Language, and giving 
the school authorities power to decide whether given schools, 
other than public schools, were fulfilling the conditions of the 
law. The Catholic bishops of Wisconsin issued a manifesto 
against the law; a similar manifesto was read in the Catholic 
churches of Illinois, calling upon the Catholics of that state to 
vote only for candidates who would disfavor this law. The re- 
sult of this Catholic campaign is still fresh in the public mind. 

Not content, however, with coercing their own people in mat- 
ters of politics, the Catholic leaders seek by threats of “‘ political 
damnation’’ to intimidate legislators who manifest unwilling- 
ness to yield to their behests, or who oppose any of their meas- 
ures. Such an unseemly menace was made a few years ago in 
the Catholic Review, a periodical in high favor with the hierarchy, 
and commended by the Bishop of Brooklyn, Cardinal McClosky, 
the Bishop of New York, Cardinal Cullen, and many other prel- 
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ates. Commenting on the refusal of the legislature of New York , 
to grant certain favors to the Roman Church the editors boasted 
that those legislators, through the political influence wielded by 
the Catholic Church, had been retired to private life, and they 
affirmed that they had a list who would follow them into politi- 
cal retirement unless they yielded to do the bidding of their 
Catholic constituency. Father McGlynn, in his speech on ‘‘The 
Pope in Politics,’’ delivered in New York before an immense 
audience, accused the Catholic prelates and priests of that 
diocese of seeking to control their parishioners in political mat- 
ters. He declared that political tracts were sent through eccle- 
siastical channels at the direction of ‘‘ the vicar-general and the 
boss of Tammany hall,’’ which is a political Catholic institution, 
to be distributed in the pews of the churches, directing the 
members how and for whom to cast their votes. He urged his 
hearers to refuse to take their politics from Rome. ‘‘For,’’ said 
he, ‘‘the more you take your politics from Rome the less religion 
you will have; and the more you refuse to take your politics 
from Rome the more likely you are to preserve your religion in 
its purity, and to win for your religion the respect, the friend- 
ship, and perhaps the fellowship, of your fellow-countrymen.”’ 

Neither the hierarchy nor the church is disposed to hear and 
heed Father McGlynn’s sensible and timely advice; but with 
their constantly increasing numbers they are endeavoring to se- 
cure for themselves a commanding position in national as well 
as in sectional political affairs, and, as in Canada, by holding 
the balance of power, become a controlling factor in national 
elections and thus, in some degree at least, be able to determine 
the policy of the government. 

Shortly before the late presidential election, Bishop Spaulding, 
in an address before the Catholics of Peoria, Illinois, directed 
them, ‘‘either to to vote the Democratic ticket or not vote at 
all.’ The priest in charge of St. Joachim’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Detroit preached a sermon the Sunday before the 
above mentioned election, which was published in the Cleveland 
Leader, and in which the following sentences occur: ‘‘ Vote for 
the Democratic party. It is the party that supports us, and it 
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is our duty to support the Democratic party. The church 
is the voice of God, and the church through its priests tells you 
whom to vote for and whom not to vote for.’’ And all true 
Catholics are bound to obey the dictates of the priests and 
church. But neither church nor priests care anything for the 
party with which they act, save as that party can be made a tool 
to further their designs and carry out their plans and promote 
their interests. The Roman Catholic Church itself is a compact, 
wily, and unscrupulous political party; when unable alone to 
carry out its designs it uses other organizations to further its 
purposes, if possible ; but when it is strong enough alone, it em- 
ploys its own methods and men. 

For many years it has been the policy of the Catholic Church 
to concentrate its forces in our great and growing cities. In 1853, 
D’Arcy Magee, editor of the Freeman’s Journal, a Catholic 
organ, started a movement for taking poor Irish Roman 
Catholics out of the cities and inducing them to settle on the 
broad and fertile prairies of the West. This movement was a 
failure, being everywhere opposed by Catholics, prelates, and 
priests, who insisted that their followers should remain in the 
cities, which are the great centers of political power and action. 
Already, under this policy, our great cities have become Catholic 
strongholds—and in many of them the Catholics not only hold 
the balance of power, but are the dominant power in city poli- 
tics. In New York the Roman Catholic authorities estimate 
their communicants at 800,000; in San Francisco they lay claim 
to more than one half the city’s population; while in Chicago, 
New Orleans, Boston, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, they nearly 
equal, if, indeed, they do not surpass, the Protestant element of 
the population. Wherever they predominate they take the 
lion’s share, and sometimes all, of the public offices. The 
Churchman, of New York, commenting on the election that made 
Hugh J. Grant mayor of New York, called attention to the fact 
that ‘‘the municipal officers just now elected are, without ex- 
ception, Romanists.’”’ After the above election the Mail and Ex- 
press gave the following summary of New York officials who 
were Catholics: ‘‘They have the mayor, the sheriff, the comp- 
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troller, the counsel to the corporation, the whole board of tax 
assessors, the commissioner of public works, the superintendent 
of the street cleaning department, the clerk of the board of 
aldermen, and a majority of that board, every member of the 
board of tax commissioners, several of the justices of the 
supreme, superior, and common pleas courts, the control of the 
board of estimate and apportionment, the majority in many of 
the ward boards of trustees, a large portion of the board of edu- 
cation, the control of the department of charities and correc- 
tions, the majority of the police force, the control of the fire de- 
partment, of the board of street openings, the whole of the 
armory board, the register of deeds, the commissioner of jurors, 
one half the commissioners of accounts, supervisor of the city 
records, the collector of the port, the sub-treasury, a majority of 
the commissioners of the sinking fund, the majority of the dele- 
gation in Congress and in the State Senate and Assembly.”’ 

Commenting on a recent election in San Francisco, The West- 
ern Witness said: ‘‘Nearly one half of the city government of 
San Francisco will be in the hands of Catholics for the coming 
two years.’’? A gentleman widely acquainted in Marin County, 
California, a very strong Catholic county, said to the writer of 
this article, ‘‘I am personally acquainted with every county 
official in this county, and every one of them is a Catholic.’’ 
The statement has been recently made that while twenty-five 
years ago there were but six Roman Catholics among the city 
officials of Boston, now there are over fifty, and that more than 
4,000 of the employees of that city are Roman Catholics. Such 
facts as these, and they might be indefinitely multiplied, did 
space permit, conclusively show that wherever the Roman 
Catholics are in the majority, they elect Romanists to every 
office and run the office as far as they can in the interests of their 
church. 

Thus it comes that their political power has a money value to 
the church. This explains how it has come to pass that the 
Catholic Church has received such large grants from the public 
treasury of cities, and sometimes from even the general govern- 
ment, so that it supports many of the institutions of the church 
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out of the public funds. The Tweed ring in one year made an 
appropriation of $800,000 of the public funds of the city of 
New York for the use of the Catholic Church, in return for its 
political influence. Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, in 1880, gave a 
detailed account of how the Roman Catholics of New York 
were given by the city authorities five and one half blocks of 
city property, valued at three and one half million of dollars, in 
consideration of political services rendered. Out of an appro- 
priation of $600,000 made by the legislature of New York for 
denominational purposes, $510,000 was bestowed on the Roman 
Catholics. The partiality exhibited toward the Catholics in this 
distribution had its origin in the fact that it alone of all the 
denominations uses its influence for partisan purposes and by 
means of influencing the votes of its adherents in the interest of 
those who favor it, seeks to make the church a controlling factor 
in polities and thereby reap large benefits for itself and its con- 
stituency. 

The ultimate purpose of all this intermeddling in political 
affairs on the part of the Catholic hierarchy is to secure the 
supremacy of the church in this country. Dr. Brownson, a 
prominent Catholic authority, in his Review for July, 1864, said: 
‘Undoubtedly it is the intention of the pope to possess this 
country. In this intention he is aided by the Jesuits and all the 
Catholic prelates and priests.’’ Under the direction of their 
wily leaders they are advancing to complete control in the 
nation as fast as they can. They are subjugating our cities ; 
they are debauching our politicians; they are throttling our 
newspapers ; they are robbing our treasuries ; they are planning 
the destruction of our public schools ; they are seeking to sub- 
vert our Constitution and destroy our liberties. The past 
history of this mighty and merciless organization, that is 
‘‘always the same,’’ ought to convince our American people 
that its presence in the political arena is a menace to the public 
welfare and presages grave danger to the state. 

Rey. E. D. McCreary. 





OUGHT THE UNITED STATES TO ANNEX CANADA? 


BY VERNON R. ANDREW. 


ATIONS, like individuals, are constantly called upon to 
solve problems of grave importance to themselves and 
the future generations of the human race. As soon as one 
question has been settled and relegated to the dominion of the 
past, others of equal and even greater importance arise and 
demand immediate attention. Each of these questions, as it 
appears in our midst, brings with it a multitude of disputants, 
who protest loudly, and usually quite sincerely, that its final 
settlement will deluge the world with blessings or with ills. 
However, these questions seldom possess the importance with 
which men, enthused with the spirit of argumentation, are 
pleased to clothe them. Each has a bearing upon the future 
destiny of the world. Some are more important than others, 
but none are of vital importance. 

One of the questions which confronts us at the present time 
demanding solution, is that of the political reunion of the 
United States and Canada. It does not seem to me that it 
possesses, at the present day, so high a degree of importance as 
do some other questions. I do not believe any solution this 
great problem. could receive would start the machinery to run- 
ning in our idle factories ; cause the joyous sound of pick and 
shovel to be heard in our closed mines, or keep the agriculturist 
of our great land from growing poorer and poorer as one year 
follows another in rapid succession. Therefore, I do not feel 
that this is one of the vital questions of the hour. However, it 
is a question of importance, and as time rolls on it may possibly 
become the question of all questions. 

No doubt those persons in the United States who favor the 
political union of these sister communities are on the popular 
side of this question. We feel that we are blest with the 
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grandest government the world has ever known. We love our 
country, even to its faults and weaknesses, and desire to see it 
grow and prosper. People generally are moved more frequently 
by sentiment than by logic and, consequently, the enthusiastic 
patriot, without reasoning to any great extent about the matter, 
but with love for his country in his heart, naturally feels that 
the acquisition of any new territory must add just so much 
more to his country’s greatness. However, we must always. 
bear in mind the fact that the nation and the family are essen- 
tially the same. They differ in degree. but not in kind, and the 
same principles must be kept in mind in an attempt to build up 
the one or the other. No sane man would claim for a moment 
that the importance and standing of a family are dependent 
upon the number of persons it contains. All will admit that 
the family is best off which is sufficiently small, so that each of 
its members can be well fed, well clothed, and well educated, 
rather than the one which is so large that it has a half-fed, 
poorly clothed, and uneducated representative in each of the 
various callings of life. That nation, likewise, which has the 
ability to develop and protect the interests of all its citizens is 
the ideal nation. It may not extend over a great expanse of 
territory, nor rule over an infinite number of subjects, but if the 
territory which it does possess is fully developed, and its citizens, 
as a whole, are well educated, if its laws insure equal rights to 
all, and do not enrich the few at the expense of the multitude, 
it is a great nation in the best and truest sense. 

It is our duty to consider this question from the United States 
standpoint. It is practically immaterial to us whether the 
union of these two great communities would be beneficial or 
otherwise to Canada. It is sufficient for us to guard the inter- 
ests of our own citizens and leave the rest to our Canadian 
neighbors. 

What, then, has the United States to gain or lose by this union? 
Will her gain be greater than her loss? The correct answer to 
these two questions ought to determine our position on this great 
question. We are certainly not in need of any more territory. 
We now find it necessary to import the scum of the Old World 
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in order to people our unoccupied lands. Let the United States 
government pass the proper immigration laws and she will be 
able to fursish her own children with homes for untold years to 
come. She already possesses sufficient territory to enable her to 
become the greatest nation the world has ever known. The 
bountiful hand of Nature has supplied her with all she could 
desire. It only remains for her to make the most of her oppor- 
tunities. Located, as she is, at a great distance from the other 
leading nations of the world, she has nothing to fear from any 
foreign foe. Her dangers are internal not external. She neither 
maintains a large army and navy herself nor makes it necessary 
for other nations to do so. Warlike nations retain these relics 
of barbarism as a means of protection against each other and not 
for the purpose of defending themselves from the attacks of a 
nation such as the United States, with neither army nor navy. 
How then could the political reunion of the United States and 
Canada ‘‘ powerfully influence the settlement of all internal dis- 
putes by peaceful arbitration rather than by the sword, and tend 
to cause the disbandment of the great armies of Europe,’’ as the 
Hon. Francis Wayland Glen so confidently asserts in his able 
article on this subject in the December number of this publi- 
cation? Such an influence if it existed at all would certainly be 
so feeble and remote as to be of but slight importance to the 
people of the United States in their desire to arrive at a correct 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. Glen also quotes from a letter of Mr. Wiman published in 
Truth in March, 1891, in which he says; ‘‘The two nationali- 
ties set out side by side one hundred and twenty years ago on 
the race for continental supremacy. The United States had an 
untried form of government, had no capital, no backing, and no 
previous experience, working out on a vast scale a plan of self- 
government, and an experiment in finance and development. 
Canada had behind her, Great Britain, stable institutions, enor- 
mous supplies of money, and everything to make her great. 
Yet to-day the two countries are widely different in the results 
achieved. One has a population of sixty-four million, the other 
a population of barely five million. Measured by every stand- 
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ard of comparison, the experiment in Canada of self-reliance and 
self-development is a failure. If the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had taken in the whole continent, the same relative progress 
would have taken place north of the forty-fifth parallel—the 
lakes and the St. Lawrence—that has taken place to the south of 
them, and the world would have been enriched to double the 
extent of the contributions from the United States.’’ I can not 
understand how men of the ability of Messrs. Glen and Wiman 
can draw such a conclusion from such premises. We must con- 
clude from this statement that the United States has left her 
neighbor in the distance simply because she possesses a more 
desirable form of government than that of the Canadians. It 
means that or it means nothing. Yet, in his next paragraph Mr. 
Glen goes on to say, ‘‘ Nearly one million native-born Canadians 
(one-fourth in number of all living Canadians in the wor!d) have 
left their native land and become residents of the United States. 
It is an astonishing fact that Canada, settled by Anglo-Saxons, 
with an area of more than three million square miles in a most 
healthful and invigorating climate, with a population of less 
than five million, with boundless undeveloped wealth in her 
unoccupied agricultural and mineral lands, forests, and fish- 
eries, an educational system unsurpassed in any country, a free 
press, a free church, enjoying all but in name republican insti- 
tutions and local self-government, should fail in every effort 
made to attract or retain immigration, and that so great a per- 
centage of her native-born sons and daughters should desert 
her.’ 

We are asked to believe that a people who started out under 
much more auspicious circumstances than ourselves, who possess 
advantages equal to our own, and who enjoy, all but in name re- 
publican institutions and local self-government, have been dis- 
tanced in the race after success merely for the want of that 
name. Weare asked to accept into our family, as brothers, a 
people who have been balked in the great struggle of life by an 
insurmountable obstacle, a name. If Messrs. Glen and Wiman 
have stated the facts as they exist we could gain nothing but 
would lose much by a union with our northern neighbors. The 
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fewer citizens any nation possesses who can be balked by a 
name, the greater is the strength of that nation. 

However I am willing to take a more generous view of our 
neighbor’s failure than do Messrs. Glenand Wiman. I no not be- 
lieve her government, either in fact or in name, has caused her 
to be less successful than ourselves. The Canadian pecple have 
had a harder foe to contend against than a name. They have 
annually been forced to meet that grim reality, a long, cold, 
desolate northern winter. Nature, whose kindly face has smiled 
upon us, has ground them beneath her heel. With a genial 
climate Canada might stand second to no country on the face of 
the earth. With the climate which she possesses she can never 


hope to be successful in her struggle for supremacy with other 
nations. 


Canada is not a manufacturing country. She has few cities. 
Her chief industries are agriculture and mining. She desires a 
home-market for her products. The farmers and miners of the 
United States are now partially protected from Canadian compe- 


tition and yet we have a surplus of their products. We want a 
greater demand for, not a more bountiful supply of them. It is 
easy to understand how the farmers and miners of Canada would 
gain by a union, which would give them free access to our 
markets, but in what respect would the farmers and miners of 
our own country be the gainers? Their lot is by no means 
desirable at the present time. Let us think twice before taking 
a step which may work an irreparable injury to these two great 
classes. 

However, there is a positive danger to the United States, in 
any acquisition of more territory. The greater the territorial 
extent of our nation; the greater the variety of climate which 
we possess ; the more diversified the nature and interests of our 
citizens, the harder it it will be to legislate impartially and for 
the highest good of all. Laws, beneficial to one section, will be 
injurious to others. Men are necessarily selfish. Each feels it 
his duty to protect the interests of his own family and is conse- 
quently opposed to any legislation which tends to build up 
another at his expense. The result is sectional differences and 
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prejudices. We have already seen this young nation rent and 
torn by the greatest civil war the world has ever known. The 
feelings of bitterness and hatred which that war engendered still 
exist throughout a large portion of our land. Another genera- 
tion will have to pass away before these wounds will be entirely 
healed. Nevertheless, questions, equally as important as those 
which led to that conflict, still remain unsettled and the nation 
is kept in a perpetual turmoil by reason of their existence. 
Moreover our greatest statesmen are forced to admit that no so- 
lution, which these problems are liable to receive, will be satis- 
factory to the entire nation. Consequently new prejudices and 
feelings of jealousy will arise between the various sections of our 
country, and no man can predict their results. Yet all true 
patriots tremble and grow sick at heart as they behold the ten- 
dencies of the times. What excuse, then, can we give for annex- 
ing more territory to a nation, whose greatest danger lies in the 
fact that it is already so large that human wisdom can not frame 
laws which will do equal justice to all of its parts? Is it not 
wiser for us to exert all our energy in attempting to solve the 
problems of vital importance to our land as it now exists; in 
healing the wounds which it has received in past conflicts ; in 
fostering a spirit of fraternity from Canada to Mexico and from 
sea to sea; in constituting ourselves one nation, in fact as well 
as in name, and in attempting to bequeath to our posterity the 
same privileges and blessings for which our forefathers fought 
and died, rather than in attempting to acquire more and more 
territory until our landed possessions become so extensive that 
we cannot control them ? 


Let us consider this great question carefully and candidly, and 
view it from each and every side before determining upon our 
course of action. 


VERNON R. ANDREW. 








FREE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


BY VICTOR YARROS. 


PRIORT reasoning is regarded with suspicion by the aver- 

age man, whose mind, in the language of Walter Bagehot, 
is essentially ‘‘fact-ish.’”’ Those who are guided by general 
principles, and who decline to ‘‘judge each thing on its own 
merits’? are contemptuously referred to as theorizers and doc- 
trinaires. The average man wants facts, immediate, obvious, 
and direct results; beyond such results he has neither the 
ability nor the willingness tolook. His attention is monopolized 
by ‘‘the things that are seen’’ on the surface, and he is utterly 
heedless of ‘‘the things that are not seen,’’ however certain and 
significant they may be. Failing to distinguish between dogma 
and scientific principle, between superstition or fixed idea, and 
conclusions based on wide induction, the ‘“‘practical’’ man 
proudly proclaims his independence of doctrines and high 
generalizations and abstract conceptions. Voters and legisla- 
tors alike take keen delight in traversing abstract notions of 
justice or liberty. Instead of trying to comprehend and follow 
justice, in the belief that whatever is just necessarily conduces 
to social stability and well-being, voters and their representa- 
tives act upon the tacit or acknowledged assumption that what- 
ever is ‘‘expedient’”’ or ‘beneficial’? must necessarily be right. 
Of course, at bottom, there is no antagonism between expediency 
and justice, advantage and right; the point is that not every- 
thing that glitters is gold—not everything that appears to be ex- 
pedient and advantageous from their standpoint of immediate 
results is really, and in the long run, beneficial. The ‘‘theorists’’ 
do not yield to the ‘‘practical men”’ in their desire to realize 
social happiness ; they differ on the question of method. The 
theorists say: Disregard surface appearances and temporary 
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interests ; be just, guide yourself by the ideal of ethical law, 
and the result will be the happiness you seek. The practical 
man says: Do not trust to abstract notions; do whatever you 
happen to think useful, however repugnant the measure may be 
to your ideal of right; seek happiness directly. Now, if we 
turn to individual life and conduct for analogies, we perceive at 
once the fallaciousness of the practical man’s position. The 
individual who makes personal happiness his proximate end, 
never achieves happiness. Happiness in individual life can 
only come as the result of certain lines of conduct, such as the 
pursuit of scientific or artistic ideals, or the active love of one’s 
fellows. Those who never deny themselves anything, who do 
not subordinate themselves in the service of humanity in one 
form or another, never realize that happiness which is worthy of 
being called human. All this holds true of social life. If 
social happiness is our ultimate end, justice must be our con- 
scious, proximate end. When we obey the principle of justice, 
we know we are on the road to happiness ; but when we act upon 
our notions of expediency, the chances are overwhelmingly 
against us. 

The unpopularity of individualist schools of social reform is 
largely attributable to these ‘‘ practical’? tendencies of the 
average man. Individualists offer “‘negative’’ programmes, 
and demand little positive action or intervention from the gov- 
ernment. The individualist is convinced that from liberty all 
blessings flow, but to the average man liberty is a glittering 
generality. When protectionists ask for tariff duties, professing 
to have the interests of labor at heart, they command support 
and gratitude, for they offer something positive—namely, 
higher wages. But the free trader, who knows and proves that 
the tariff is ethically wrong and economically injurious, is either 
ignored or reviled: he does not offer any immediate and positive 
results ; he trusts to a general principle. When General Booth 
promulgated his plan for the redemption of the submerged, he 
received enthusiastic endorsement: he proposed to do some- 
thing. His critics, who attempted to demonstrate that his 
scheme was based upon a fallacy, that he proposed to help Peter 
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by injuring Paul, met with a very different reception. They 
were denounced as cold, hard-hearted, doctrinaire skeptics, 
who could not be counted on to cooperate in any reformatory 
enterprise. Yet it is now seen that General Booth was wrong, 
and that his critics were right. From a report of an impartial 
committee, it appears that the social wing of the Salvation 
Army, whose object is the reclamation of the submerged by 
supplying them with remunerative work, has been the direct 
cause of the submergence of a number of independent and in- 
dustrious laborers. In certain specified cases, it clearly appears 
that the reclamation of one set of men directly involved the 
degradation of another set. The committee is led to make this 
cautious suggestion: ‘‘It is evident that if, when assisting the 
submerged, a course is taken which causes a number of persons 
previously independent to be submerged, an evil comes into ex- 
istence which must greatly detract from the good done, and 
might, if a balance could be struck, be found to exceed the 
benefit conferred.”’ 

Manifestly, if it is true that individualist schools of reform 
are unpopular because of the negative character of their pro- 
posals, then the implication is that the popularity of the pater- 
nalist, restrictionist, and prohibitionist schools is due to the 
positive and immediate results promised by them. Criticism of 
paternalistic proposals from the standpoint of abstract princi- 
ples of justice and freedom has, unfortunately, little weight 
with the people ; still, this line of attack cannot be abandoned. 
However irrational the ‘‘practical’’ people may show them- 
selves to be, those who appreciate the fact that society is 
governed by natural laws and that ethical principles cannot be 
violated with impunity, must continue to expose the hollowness 
of the ‘‘expediency’’ philosophy, and to trace social evil to its 
source—the reckless and ignorant disregard of the fundamental 
conditions of harmonious social life. They must not stoop to 
conquer by any compromise. The solution of the whole social 
question lies in one word, liberty—as Bastiat asserted ; liberty, 
that is, equal freedom and equal opportunities, is all that we 
need and have the right to demand. This truth should be 
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enforced and driven home. But such concessions to the popular 
prejudice in favor of ‘‘ positive programmes’’ as are involved in 
emphasizing the positive elements of their system, may be made 
without raising the suspicion of demagogism. Land reform is a 
positive demand which should be given due prominence; and 
any other positive proposal which is consonant with the basic 
principle of equal freedom should not be allowed to suffer from 
lack of emphasis and elaboration. 

My object here and now is to draw the attention of all lovers 
of liberty and justice to a reform, a social need, which is abso- 
lutely free from any objections, whether on the score of ethical 
propriety or ‘‘expediency.’’ I allude to the necessity of a free 
administration of justice. The accepted distinction between 
“civil”? and ‘‘criminal’’ cases is arbitrary, groundless, un- 
warranted. Mr. Herbert Spencer writes as follows on the sub- 
ject in his “‘Justice’’: ‘‘The defense of citizens, one against 
another, not at first a business of the government, has been 
undertaken by it but gradually; and even in the most civilized 
societies its discharge of this business is still but partial, and the 
propriety of full discharge of it is denied. I do not, of course, 
mean that the responsibility of the state for guarding citizens 
classed as criminal is not admitted and fulfilled; but I mean 
that the state neither admits, nor is supposed by citizens to 
have, any responsibility for guarding them against offenders 
classed as civil. Though, if one who receives a rude push in- 
vokes the agents of the state, they will take up his case and 
punish the assailant, yet if he is defrauded of an estate, they 
turn deaf ears to his complaint, and leave him either to bear 
the loss or run the risk of further and perhaps greater loss in 
carrying on a suit and possibly appeals.”’ 

Mr. Spencer speaks of persons defrauded of an estate ; but the 
flagrant injustice of the prevailing practice is revealed still more 
unmistakably in the case of a poor working girl defrauded of her 
scanty earnings by an unscrupulous ‘‘sweater.’? Why, in some 
of our cities so-called private bureaus of justice have been estab- 
lished and maintained in the interest of the poor. Such a 
bureau has been in successful operation at Chicago for four 
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years, and has accomplished a great amount of good. In its 
first year the bureau conducted 1,164 cases; in the second, 
2,497; and in the third, 3,783. It has collected $20,000 in 
wages, which has been turned over to the rightful claimants. 
The bureau employs competent attorneys who give personal at- 
tention to cases where working girls and boys are subjected to 
impositions by employers; the bureau also tries to discover de- 
fects in the laws and court methods and to suggest improvements 
to the legislature. Denver and other cities have similar institu- 
tions. Now the fact that private bureaus of justice are needed, 
—that the poor are dependent on charity for the obtainment of 
justice and the enforcement of their rights,—ought to excite gen- 
eral indignation and generate profound discontent. 

An eminent English jurist, Sir Roland Wilson, has recently 
made a plea for free justice in an English paper. ‘It might 
have been expected’’, he says, ‘‘ that every advance in civiliza- 
tion would be marked by an extension of civil at the expense of 
criminal jurisdiction, and that pains would be taken to keep out 
of the brutalizing atmosphere of a criminal court every dispute 
which could by possibility be adjusted civilly’’. Instead of this, 
we find that criminal tends more and more to overreach on civil 
justice. ‘‘Even the really criminal business will often be found, 
on looking below the surface, to have been artificially diverted 
from the civil side’’. Complaints which among well-to-do 
people would find their natural issue in a lawsuit, are among 
the poor allowed to fester unredressed until at last they discharge 
themselves in prosecutions for theft, assault, or homicide. The 
reason, of course, is that civil courts do not dispense gratuitous 
justice. 

‘‘The notion underlying the present practice,’’ continues Sir 
Roland Wilson, ‘‘appears to be that the state is morally at liberty 
to grant or refuse its assistance to litigants, and consequently, to 
grant it subject to any pecuniary conditions. This is quite a 
mistake. In so far as the state restrains private warfare, which 
it must do in order to justify its existence, it makes itself morally 
responsible for every wrong that it fails to ascertain and redress. 
Though the form of a civil action seems to imply that the initia- 
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tive is with the plaintiff, the real initiative was taken long ago 
by the state, when it cut off his natural liberty of self-redress, 
and left him only the alternative of pocketing every injury or 
coming into court. Where, then, is the justification for putting 
him to a farthing of expense, unless and until it is proved that 
he has wilfully made a groundless complaint ?”’ 

Of course this argument would lead us to demand the aboli- 
tion of costs of all kinds, to the obliteration of the distinction be- 
tween criminal cases and civil cases. But the objection is made 
that such an arrangement would result in many groundless and 
malicious prosecutions. Mr. Spencer meets this objection in the 
passage subjoined : 

‘‘Tt is argued that, did the state arbitrate between men gratis, 
the courts would be so chocked with cases as to defeat the end 
by delay ; to say nothing of the immense expense entailed on 
the country. But this objection proceeds upon the vicious 
assumption that, while one thing is changed, other things re- 
main the same. It is supposed that, if justice were certain and 
could be had without cost, the number of trespasses would be as 
great as now, when it is uncertain and expensive! The truth is 
that the immense majority of civil offenses are consequent on 
the inefficient administration of justice,—would never have been 
committed had the penalties been certain. But when we come 
to contemplate it, it isa marvelous proposition, this which the 
objection implies, that multitudinous citizens should be left to 
bear the civil wrongs in silence or risk ruin in trying to get 
them rectified ; and all because the state, to which they have 
paid great sums in taxes, cannot be at the trouble and expense 
of defending them !”’ 

The free administration of justice was a principle of the com- 
mon law. That is, parties were subjected to no costs for jurors, 
witnesses, writs or other necessaries for the trial, preliminary to 
the trial itself. Under such arrangements no one could lose the 
benefit of a trial for the want of means to defray expenses. 
After the trial, the plaintiff or defendant was liable to be 
amerced by the jury for having troubled the court with the 
prosecution or defense of an unjust suit. 
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More than fifty years ago an American author, lawyer, and 
reformer, Lysander Spooner, the ‘‘father of cheap postage in 
this country,’’ advocated the free administration of justice in a 
remarkable book, now almost forgotten, on ‘‘Trial by Jury,”’ 
of which the present writer has lately published an abridged 
version. Mr. Spooner handled the subject with great skill and 
vigor, and his argument is conclusive, unanswerable. Here I 
have space only for a few brief excerpts. 

Free justice, according to Mr. Spooner, ‘‘ must necessarily be 
a part of every system of government which is not designed to 
be an engine in the hands of the rich for the oppression of the 
poor. Under the prevailing system, probably one half of the 
community are virtually deprived of all protection for their 
rights except what the criminal law affords them. For all civil 
suits, courts of justice are as effectually shut against them as 
though it were done by bolts and bars.’’ Under the prevailing 
system, a large portion of the lawsuits determined in courts are 
contests of purses rather than of rights. There would be the same 
reason, says Mr. Spooner, in compelling a party to pay the judge 
and jury for their services that there is in compelling him to pay 
the witnesses or any other necessary charges. ‘‘This compel- 
ling parties to pay the expenses of civil suits is one of the many 
cases in which government is false to the fundamental principles 
on which free government is based. What is the object of gov- 
ernment but to protect men’s rights? On what principle does 
a man pay his taxes to the government except on that of contrib- 
uting his proportion towards the necessary cost of protecting 
the rights of all? Yet, when his own rights are actually in- 
vaded, the government which he contributes to support, instead 
of fulfilling its implied contract, becomes his enemy, and not 
only refuses to protect his rights (except at his own cost), but 
even forbids him to do it himself.’’ 

What we need is a complete provision for free justice. As Sir 
Roland Wilson points out, even in criminal prosecutions the 
government throws too heavy a burden on the individual com- 
plainant, and does much too little for the defendant. Those 
criminal trials in which the prisoner is undefended or poorly 
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defended because of his poverty and inability to command able 
legal services, or those cases in which a successful defense in- 
volves impoverishment, ought to be rendered impossible. 

Perhaps legislators cannot be expected to concern themselves 
with this new “‘issue”’ until it acquires importance enough to 
make and mar the fortunes of political parties; but sober and 
intelligent reformers of all and any schools ought not neglect it 
or confine themselves to half-hearted admission of its value and 
significance. Reformers may be grouped as follows: Extreme 
individualists, who would abolish all compulsion of non-aggres- 
sive individuals and make the government a voluntary protect- 
ive association supported by voluntary taxation ; moderate in- 
dividualists, who would restrict the functions of government to 
the protection of such equal liberty and equal opportunity as 
remains after the deduction implied by a system of compulsory 
taxation has been made ; extreme socialists, who seek to abolish 
all private enterprise and industry and to appoint the govern- 
ment sole producer and merchant and carrier as well as sole 
policeman ; and moderate socialists, who would nationalize only 
what they call ‘‘ natural monopolies’’ and allow the individual 
a certain measure of industrial liberty. Lysander Spooner be- 
longed to the extreme and radical individualists ; Sir Roland 
Wilson is a moderate individualist. Between these two schools 
there is no divergence of opinion on the question of the free ad- 
ministration of justice. Both those who hold that only volun- 
tary taxation is consonant with true liberty, and those who be- 
lieve that compulsory taxation has an ethical warrant, regard 
gratuitous justice as a desideratum and vital need. As for the 
socialists, extreme and moderate, surely they cannot deny that 
free justice is equally desirable, to say the least, with free libra- 
ries, free schools, and the rest of the planks of their ‘‘free’’ plat- 
form. It is rather strange that socialist reformers should have 
completely passed over this important element, and that such 
individualist reformers as Spooner, Spencer, and Sir Roland 
Wilson should have independently arrived at a right apprecia- 
tion of it and enlisted in its service. 

The free administration of justice deserves the support of 
every enlightened individual and every progressive publication. 
VicToR YARROS. 
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BY LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 


FEW years ago, Mr. Brown-Sequard, an eminent physiolo- 
gist, discovered, or at least conceived the idea, that the 
elixir of animal germ cells had phenomenal power, and might 
have unknown powers. Sequard seemed to have reasoned 
that if the germ cells had the power of originating individual 
life, and transmitting the heredity of species, genera, and 
orders, that, perhaps, they could renew the life energy of old 
people. The heritage of life is death. All men recognize that 
death is an inevitable result of the laws of heredity. Physiology 
records that the forces which renew life reside in the germ cells. 
These cells contain the mystery of life—its type, its soul, its 
secrets. These cells bear the written record of the kingdoms 
and types of life that are dead. Every past and forgotten type 
of anatomical formation of brain, and thought, and instinct, is 
recorded on the walls of the germ cells. The conception and 
birth of a new individual brings all these forces into play. A 
new person or living individual is seemingly created—but not 
so. Nature in the apparent creation of a new individual, takes 
an old book, or rather an old library, and resetting the type 
with the addition of some fresh editorial comments, a preface, 
and a few more perfect illustrations, perhaps, issues a new 
volume on an old subject. Every new individual is a compila- 
tion, more or less, as is every new book. Every new book 
embraces what has gone before in science, or literature and 
history, along special or general lines—and every new indi- 
vidual does the same. The little variations and additions and 
improvements in new books and new individuals indicate the 
progress of development which underlies the evolution of all 
things—men as well as books. 
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Brown-Sequard is a biological bibliomaniac. He knew that 
the method of reproduction in producing new books, is to 
rewrite them and reprint them in printing shops. When old 
books are dead their heredity must be preserved, so far as their 
usefulness is concerned, in the ideas and type of new books. 
The old book cannot be inoculated with modern things and 
made to serve duty once more. In time their type, paper, age, 
ideas, are preserved by bibliomaniacs as curiosities. All that 
was worth preserving in the elements is now found in new books, 
as well as a few elements among the immediate ancestry that the 
authors and bookmakers are trying to eliminate. 

Sequard wanted to save the old books at the expense of new 
ones. He thought he could employ the forces of the printing 
shops, or the publishing house, in some manner, to reprint the 
old book ; but he failed—the printers knew not the old book, 
they did not know how to set up new type and run the old book 
through the cylinder press and the bindery, and add a new 
preface, and declare that the old print was a new issue and up 
to the times. Sequard’s elixir failed. His hypodermic of germ 
cells went wandering through the blood current in old and dis- 
eased vessels, looking upon the ancient blood corpuscles as the 
modern youth study the ruins of old cities—with curiosity—but 
no intention of making a permanent residence. 

The old book gives up its ideas to a writer, its old paper to a 
paper mill, its old methods and history, form and individuality, 
to the forces of reproduction, and all that is useful is preserved 
in the new book. The old man must do the same. His body 
must go down to the elemental mill of nature, and be ground 
over; but his progeny will inherit, and the world will know his 
type, his thought, his individuality, by a new individual. 
Nature cannot make him young. Joshua may have delayed the 
sun in its course, and jarred the universe, but Sequard’s elixir 
probably never added a day to the existence of an octogenarian. 
Neither nature nor man puts new wine into old bottles. 

Brown-Sequard is an experimental physiologist. He is a 
scientist. As we all know, all science is the result of experi- 
ment. Edison is an experimental scientist. Sequard was honest 
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in his experiment, but mistaken in the results. He may have 
conceived the experiment through a desire to find a remedy for 
old age—but reproduction, as a force of biology, cannot be used 
in that manner. Sequard’s persistent belief in the virtue of his 
experiment simply shows delusion. His elixir is dead. It 
failed to tune up the old harp strings of humanity to accompany 
the angelic song and symphony of perpetual youth. Nature had 
already invented second childhood. Sequard’s elixir failed to 
put a new soul, new life, new ambitions, hopes, loves, disappoint- 
ments into the shrunken brains of the aged, where they would 
have been as lost to the world as school children in a desert. 

All inventions similar to Sequard’s elixir have failed. The 
earliest faith sought eternal and incarnate life on earth, but, 
witnessing inevitable relentless death, learned to transfer immor- 
tality to another world with golden streets and fields in per- 
petual bloom. The alchemists spent their day and energy in 
the search for an elixir vitae that might at least procrastinate 
death if not perpetuate life. The earliest man feared death, and 
his children hoped to avoid it. But the work of heredity is 
over all living things. The inevitable law of heredity is that all 
living things must perish, that individual forms, even if never 
diseased, must approach the portal of senility with feeble 
energy, and, comforted by a benumbing euthanasia, give their 
bodies to the forces of nature and lose their individuality among 
the chemical elements. ‘It is appointed unto man once to 
die’’. If he is not killed by disease he dies from old age from 
the consequences of disease upon his ancestry. I do-not doubt 
that this heredity could be changed. I believe that the banish- 
ment of all poisons would prolong life, and that a prolonged 
average duration of life could be transmitted by heredity, and 
that this heredity could increase the duration of life to many 
hundred years. But no alchemist’s or Sequard’s elixir can do 
this work. The work can be done only by natural selection 
when the factor of poisoning is omitted from the problem of life. 

But it appears that Sequard’s idea in his life-giving elixir did 
not die childless. The germ cell of the guinea pig was prolific 
with the potency and power of great inventions. 
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Dr. Hammond illustrates the remarkable power of ‘‘cere- 
brine’’ on the muscular strength by exhibiting an athlete, put- 
ting up a dumb-bell weighing forty-five pounds. He put up the 
bell fourteen times with his right hand and eleven times with 
his left, which was declared to be the limit of his strength and 
ability. After an injection of the cerebrine he put up the bell 
forty-two times with his right and thirty-five with his left arm. 
Dr. Hammond knew very well when making this exhibition 
that the evidence of the athlete’s ability, before and after taking 
cerebrine, is subjective evidence, and is not, therefore, scientific. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that Dr. Hammond in- 
tended to give a scientific exhibition. The exhibition reminds 
us of those given a few years ago, by scientific and other gentle- “ 
men in illustration of the phenomena of hypnotism. These gen- 
tlemen employed professional subjects for their experiments. 
Dr. Hammond’s athlete appears to be of this character. 
Dr. Hammond claims that cerebrine can strengthen the en- 
ergy of the prize fighter, and the college crews, as well as cure 
disease, restore lost vigor, stimulate decaying intellect, renew 
the departing life. Humanity, in relation to the world and the 
great future, when cerebrine becomes generally used, will occupy 
the position of the heroes of the great fiction—‘‘ Called Back ’’. 
We may imagine the popularity and usefulness of a remedy to 
people who desire to overcome old age, who find themselves fail- 
ing mentally, who desire to make some strenuous effort of mind 
or body—‘‘the one great effort of their lives’’, for fortune, for 
fame or for life. 
People will no longer be contented with the humble prayer : 
‘Give us this day our daily bread’’, but the prayer will be, 
Give us our cerebrine that we may have intellects like New- 
ton, strength like Hercules and speed like the winged Mercury. 
We all desire these things, we all want clear, unfading minds, 
we want strength, capability, and beauty. These things under- ¥ 
lie success. We all want success. Dr. Hammond has learned ‘a 
the desires of the human heart. He knows what all people : 
want, and would like to have forever. He knows why these 
things are sometimes failures, and why they fade away. 
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But has Dr. Hammond found a remedy, or is he at all sincere 
in saying that cerebrine will do what he claims for it? If he is 
sincere he should be able to furnish some evidence of ‘the truth 
- of his claim. 

Dr. Hammond is a scientist second to no physician in the 
United States. He offers us no clinical evidence. He shows us 
no cures. He points out no cases of old men made young again. 
He shows us only this farce of an athlete putting up a dumb- 
bell, and a patent for his remedy. It appears that the firm of 
Park, Davis & Co., manufacturing chemists of Detroit, at- 
tempted to manufacture Dr. Hammond’s cerebrine, cardine, etc., 
for the drug market and use of the profession and the world. 
Messrs. Park, Davis & Co., doubtless thought if the virtue of 
the drug reached no further than increasing the power of the 
athlete, that the supply should equal the demand. This is an 
age of club swinging, dumb-bells, racing, rowing, high jumping, 
sparring, and foot ball. Messrs. Park, Davis & Co. are among 
our most enterprising pharmaceutical manufacturers. They en- 
tered the list with Dr. Hammond, they took ox brains and sub- 
jected them to his formula, and, shortening the term of filtration, 
from six months to a few days, they soon had cerebrine enough 
on hand to supply the athletic and Greek department of a dozen 
academies and old line colleges. But Dr. Hammond interfered 
and stopped their manufacturing operations. It appears that 
by some due operation of law Dr. Hammond had patented or 
secured proprietory rights in his preparations. Messrs. Park, 
Davis & Co. retired from the contest with an apology to the 
medical profession, in which they state that after being pre- 
vented from making the drugs they gave them physiological 
tests, and found them failures. They therefore leave Dr. Ham- 
mond’s society, and, falling back to the rear with common 
people, they raise an old-fashioned alarm, something like ‘stop 
thief,’’ asserting that Dr. Hammond’s reputation and standing 
should have prevented them from imitating his works, and that 
his object in making these inert drugs is mercenary ’”’. 

It is to be fondly hoped that Messrs. Park, Davis & Co. would 
have learned all these facts just as readily and speedily if they 
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had not been prevented from making the articles by Dr. Ham- 
mond. 

But the saddest feature of this whole deplorable business is 
the attitude of the medical profession toward Dr. Hammond. 
The doctor published his formula—but violates the code by fix- 
ing a patent upon it. The code of medical ethics knows the 
formula but is not allowed to make the remedy. This appears 
to be so much more satisfactory to the code than a failure to 
know the remedy as in the case of the gold cure. The medical 
code, and the profession, and the medical journals have no cen- 
sure for Dr. Hammond—though they cannot help knowing that 
his remedy is a thereapeutical fake. In the case of the gold 
cure there are many thousand testifying and living and acting 
proofs of the efficacy of the remedy. In Dr. Hammond’s cere- 
brine there is no evidence of its value except the athlete. Dr. 
Hammond is making no mistakes in this matter. He knows all 
about the conception, trial and failure of Sequard’s elixir. He 
knows very well that Sequard was led to make these experi- 
ments from accurate physiological data. Sequard relied on a 
possible unknown power for results which the germ cells might 
possess, based upon his knowledge of the reproductive power he 
knew them to possess. Sequard was mistaken. But there are 
no germ cells in cerebrine, or cardine, or nervine, or muscaline 
—Dr. Hammond’s new productions. There is not even beef 
essence in his cookery, nor genius in his method. It is a pitiful 
—most pitiful exhibition of designing thereapeutical insincerity. 
Dr. Hammond is a great man in the profession. He is a tower 
of professional grandeur and example. He is no man’s intel- 
lectual inferior in the medical profession. In his specialty he 
has stood for years as the most imposing Colossus of them all. 
His cerebrine marks his fall. It is like the decay of the mono- 
lith, and indicates that the beautiful stone is simply turning to 
powder, and will soon be dust. 


CEREBRINE, CARDINE, ETC. 


In the manufacture of these animal remedies Dr. Hammond 
takes a quantity of brain tissue or other tissue, as may be re- 
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quired, and adding a sufficient quantity of boric acid and glyc- 
erine subjects the whole mass to filtration and maceration under 
pressure for several months. 

But, seriously, what is ‘‘cerebrine,’’ and what is ‘‘cardine,’’ 
‘¢ muscaline,’’ and the remainder of these extracts ? 

It is clear that the process of preparation, as detailed by Dr. 
Hammond, of ox brain and the other articles, will contain but 
very little in addition to the boric acid, the alcohol, and what- 
ever chemical compounds the tissue so subjected may be trans- 
formed into and may contain at the beginning of the manipula- 
tion. These chemical compounds will be the leucomaines—the 
waste products of the decomposition of the tissues. Let us see 
what these leucomaines are, and what effect they will have if 
hypodermically injected into the blood current. 

The leucomaines are the basic products of the retrograde 
metamorphosis of the tissues, including protoplasm. These basic 
products are being manufactured continuously during the exer- 
cise of the animal body. They are the chemical residue of the 
changes of a chemical nature which results from exercise, work, 
or development of energy in any tissue. They result from any 
chemical decomposition of any nitrogenous tissue, if the decom- 
position is free from putrefaction. Dr. Hammond’s process of 
the preparation of ox brains is free from putrefaction, or is sup- 
posed to be; and, therefore, his product must be leucomaines. 
His cerebrine is a basic chemical compound, added to boric acid 
and alcohol. 

But if his process is not kept aseptic, and putrefaction is the 
result, he will also get, in his cerebrine, an assortment of 
ptomaines or bacterial products. These will likely be putre- 
scine and cadaverine. These ptomaines are of course, deadly 
poisons, and would scarcely answer for medicine. 

But the leucomaines are also poisonous, though of course, they 
are tolerated in the animal body, as they are created and occupy 
the body until they are eliminated. An excessive quantity, 
however, in the blood current always causes poisoning, and in 
fact in many diseases of fatal nature, the immediate cause of 
death is the retention in the body of these poisons, owing to the 
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disease of some eliminating organ. This is the usual mode of 
death in Bright’s disease. 

These leucomaines are divided into two groups called the uric 
acid group and the creatinine group. In the first group, the 
two principal and characteristic compounds are adenine and 
hypoxanthine. Now, as these are the typical leucomaines, 
which result from the decomposition of tissue cells and nuclei, 
we can, by understanding them, obtain what I would consider a 
correct idea and estimate of Dr. Hammond’s cerebrine, and its 
action as a remedy. 

Adenine was first prepared from the pancreatic gland by a 
chemist, who gave the basic substance the name Adenine,— 
the Greek derivative meaning a gland. It is a white crystalline 
powder. Experiments show that it is derived from the nuclei 
of animal and vegetable cells, also. It is found in nearly all 
organs of the animal body, so, whether Dr. Hammond uses 
heart, liver, glands, brain, nerve or muscle for his preparation, 
he cannot avoid the Adenine of the cell nuclei of these tissues 
in his remedy. The substance is also found in tea leaves. Ade- 
nine stimulates muscular activity, when inoculated, and it may 
be, therefore, that the great volubility, which is reported to at- 
tend tea parties, may be due, in part, to Adenine. However 
this may be, it is no doubt a fact that the drug is a poison, and 
aS a medicine or a food has no value. If it were of any possible 
use in the animal economy, Nature would not have provided a 
method of carrying it out of the body as soon as manufactured. 
Our leading chemists, however, submit a supposition that Ade- 
nine has something to do with the reproduction of the non-nu- 
cleated cells. These cells have no power of self-reproduction, 
though they are quite numerous. The nucleus of the cell is, 
therefore, supposed to be the seat of the reproductive power, 
and the Adenine in the nuclei is supposed to be the chemical 
compound and force which does the reproductive work. It is 
therefore inferred that the free Adenine, during its elimination, 
or at least its formation, is the reproductive agent of the non- 
nucleated cells. 

The chemists have isolated this basic substance, and have 
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made many chemical combinations with it; the principal of 
which are the oxalate, the sulphate, nitrate, picrate, and the 
chloride of Adenine. 

The general description of hypoxanthine is so nearly like that 
of Adenine, that no one but a technical chemist can appreciate 
the difference. 

All of these basic chemicals are waste products. They are the 
results of labor done. They are the ashes of the fires of life. It 
requires great energy to maintain the functions of an animal or 
human body. All this energy is manufactured by the burning of 
the body, or its oxidation. The tissue cells are the furnaces of 
this energy, and the ashes of their oxidation are the leucomaines. 
These ashes are carefully carried out of the body as they are 
manufactured. They are emphatically ‘‘no good ;’’ but if re- 
tained in the body, they are productive of harm. 

But these products must be the basis of Dr. Hammond’s reme- 
dies. The giving of such medicines would be like feeding the 
fires of a furnace with its own ashes. How long would it be, if 
this were done, until the fires were extinguished? I fail to see 
the rationale of Dr. Hammond’s medication. — 

I do not, then, for the reasons given, regard cerebrine, cardine, 
etc., aS in any sense cures for any disease, or any condition. 
They are extraordinary products. Their safety depends on the 
fact that the animal body has excretory organs for their elimina- 
tion, all trained and practiced. The drugs are untested and un- 
known as medicines. If there is any virtue in ‘‘ muscaline”’ it 
is obtained from beef steak, and the same rule will apply to 
all the other products or extracts. But ashes are not food or 
medicine ; they supply no energy ; they are chemically dead. 
They belong to the realm of the elements. They are simply a 
measure of work that has been done. They can do nothing. 

LESLIE E. KEELEY. 































BLUNDERS OF TARIFF REFORM CRITICS. 


A REPLY TO THE CRITICISM OF DR. W. T. GALBRAITH, 
IN THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS FOR JAN- 
UARY, 1894. 


BY ROBERT BAKER, SECRETARY BROOKLYN REVENUE REFORM CLUB. 


HE inability of the protectionist mind to grasp even ele- 

mentary propositions of political economy, unless eiucidated 

in detail, is strikingly shown in the paper by Mr. W. T. Gal- 
braith in the January number of this magazine. 

His attempt to prove that in essence, if not in fact, there is 
‘no tariff on imported raw materials used by our manufacturers 
in making goods which are to be sold in foreign countries’’, is 
so superficial that one is led to wonder whether he understands 
the working of the provisions of the tariff law dealing with re- 
bates on duties paid on materials which have entered in whole 
or in part into manufactured articles which it is desired to ex- 
port, or whether he imagines that the advocates ot free trade are 
ignorant of them. 

It is unquestionably true that the manufacturer who desires to 
export goods in the making of which has entered raw mate- 
rials which have been imported and upon which duties have 
been collected, can on the production of sworn proof of the 
amount and value of such ‘‘raw materials’? which have been 
used in the production of the manufactured article, obtain a re- 
bate of the tax amounting to about ninety per cent paid to the 
government. 

But Mr. Galbraith has studiously neglected to state that it is 
only in the case of those who are large exporters of such manu- 
factured articles that it pays to attempt to collect the rebates. 
He omits to state that before the rebate can be obtained from 
the treasury officials, two very important requirements have to 
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be met, viz.: The article upon which the rebate is sought must 
be the principal item entering into the manufactured. article 
which it is proposed to export; while it is necessary to identify 
the raw material all the way through the various stages of 
manufacture. In other words, so complex is the system through 
which the rebates are obtained that the small manufacturer 
finds that almost the entire amount of such rebate is eaten 
up by the fees of custom house brokers and the lawyers; and 
that it is only in the case of large exporters such as the Standard 
Oil Company, (which I am told collected in one year nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars in rebates on taxes paid upon 
the tin plate of which their oil cans were made), that it pays to 
attempt to secure the rebates allowed. 

Even if this were not so, the charge of free traders that ‘‘ the 
tax on raw materials confines the trade within our own borders”’ 
is proven in another way. 

We hear much of the parrot cry that the tariff is only levied 
so as to equalize the difference in the price paid to labor for a 
given number of hours, or a day’s work. The supporters of this 
demand for equalization, carefully refraining from making com- 
parisons between the price paid in America for a given number 
of yards or tons (as may be) and the price paid in Europe for an 
equal amount of product. 

To prove that the tax on raw materials does confine us to our 
own market, it is only necessary to cite such a case as that of 
the Colby Iron Mine of Bessemer, Michigan, a description of 
which appeared in the Chicago Inter. Ocean of October 11, 1885. 
No one will question the devotion of this paper to the cause of 
protection, yet what does it say on this subject? Why, that of 
the $2.80 a ton paid for the iron ore from this mine, over a dol- 
lar of this is paid in royalties, the owners receiving 40 cents a 
ton ; Colby & Co. receiving 12} cents; Morse & Co. receiving 
35 cents ; Capt. Sellwood receiving 124 cents. That no consid- 
erable portion of the the $2.80 goes to capital is proven by his 
further statement that the sub-contractors who do the work, and 
who have their capital invested in equipping the mine receive 
only 30 cents a ton. 
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The effect of the tariff of 75 cents a ton on iron ore is here 
clearly apparent. It enables the owners of this portion of the 
earth, where the Creator has placed these almost inexhaustible 
mountains of ore for the use of his creatures, to stand as ‘‘ dogs 
in the manger ’’, holding a club over the productive enterprise 
of American manufacturers. They prohibit the production of 
this ore unless a bonus of $1.00 a ton is paid them for the privi- 
lege of permitting some one else to invest his labor and capital 
in this form of production. 

Were it not for the tariff on iron ore—which the Wilson bill 
will abolish—so large a bonus could not be successfully de- 


manded, for just as soon as such a demand was made the manu- © 


facturer who wanted iron ore as a raw material would have the 
alternative of securing it from abroad. 

But there is another phase of this subject that is usually 
avoided by advocates of ‘special privilege’? such as Dr. Gal- 
braith. By keeping down the price of raw materials in this 
country to a little less than the cost of production—with the 
duty added—it effectually shuts out the foreign raw materials 
and enables the owners of iron, coal, copper, borax, and other 
mines to retain the market exclusively for themselves. Should 
the hated importer find that the greed of the owners of domestic 
raw materials has forced up the price to a point beyond the cost 
of the foreign article with the tariff added, and should dare to 
import any raw materials, he would find that they had tempo- 
rarily, but summarily, cut the price of the home article to a point 
where in order to compete with them he must dispose of his im- 
ported article at a loss. One or two experiences of this kind 
would probably be enough to deter the most hardy of that hated 
class—from the protectionist standpoint—from ever again in- 
dulging in the hope that he could successfully import in compe- 
tition with American raw materials. 

The tender solicitation always asserted for the interest of 
labor by the protectionist would be touching if sincere, but 
when we remember that the more highly protected the article 
the dower the rate of wages paid to labor, by reason of the fact 
that the protected manufacturer, through his agents, ransacks 
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Europe for the poorest paid Bohemians, Hungarians or Italians, 
which he imports under contract and puts to work in his mill in 
competition with American labor, we know this cry is but a 
cloak to conceal the demand for another dose of governmental 
pap. 

The assertion of the protected manufacturer that the reduc- 
tion—or even obliteration—of the tariff would compel them to 
reduce the wages of their employees is the sheerest humbug. 
They do not to-day, nor have they ever paid one cent more 
wages than they are compelled to pay. The price they pay 
labor is regulated entirely by the number of men out of employ- 
ment, and as the effect of protection is to limit production and 
to restrict exchange, they are ablé by reason of its very exist- 
ence to secure their labor at a less rate than they could were it 
abolished and production and exchange relieved from its incu- 
bus. 

The beneficial effect of the tariff on American labor was clearly 
shown at the time of the existence of the copper trust. For 
‘a considerable period it was possible to buy American copper 
abroad, pay the freight charges from Paris or Liverpool, pay the 
duty on same at the port of New York at a less total cost to the 
manufacturer than the price demanded here for copper by the 
trust. To say that labor benefited by this tax is not merely un- 
true, but it has the reverse effect. It is notorious by reason of 
the high price demanded by the trust, the consumption of cop- 
per fell off materially. Manufacturers of brass goods, of arti- 
cles for plumbing, and of other things of which copper formed a 
large part, found their sales seriously restricted by reason of the 
added price they were compelled to ask for their goods. 

The effect which followed was that which always follows, and 
which inevitably follows any attempt to secure a high price for 
an article of general consumption, the source of the supply of 

whose raw materials is limited: thousands of men who thereto- 
fore had been employed in the manufacture of copper goods 
were thrown out of employment, and by coming in competition 
with those still retaining employment, they forced down‘ the 
standard of wages. 
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That the American workman has nothing to fear from the 
freest competition of foreign labor—so long as that labor is at a 
distance, separated by the Atlantic Oceanis shown in the case 
of those articles wherein the labor cost is high in comparison 
‘with the cost of the raw material. 

The Hon. James B. Sargent, ex-mayor of New Haven, who is 
one of the largest—if not the largest—manufacturer of small 
hardware in the world, has proven, despite the tariff, that he is 
enabled to sell abroad at a profit those articles wherein the pro- 
portion of labor cost is great, while in the cost of those articles 
of a bulky nature, wherein the cost of the raw material is high 
and the labor cost low, he cannot sell abtoad in competition 
with foreign manufacturers. ‘The reverse of this would be true, 
if the contention of the protectionists that the tariff maintains 
wages had any basis in fact. If the American manufacturer 
was paying more for his labor for a given result—for a yard of 
cloth, a ton of steel rails, or a pair of shoes—than his foreign 
competitor, it would follow that the greater the relative cost of 
labor in any given article, in comparison with the cost of the 
raw material, the less possibility there would be for his Selling 
the article abroad in competition with the foreign manufactured 
article. 

The increasing exportation of this class of manufacture : 
watches, sewing machines, locks, keys, and small hardware 
generally, is itself a refutation of the claim of the protection- 
ists. Dr. Galbraith’s fear that the Wilson bill will induce in- 
creased importations and this will restrict the employment of 
the American workman, indicates the limited perceptions with 
which protectionists are endowed, and probably explains why 
nearly every advocate of complete free trade I have met admits 
that he was a protectionist before he seriously studied the ques- 
tion. 

One would suppose from these statements of protectionists 
that the foreign manufacturer—say of woolen goods—upon the 
tax being reduced, would at once pile his goods on board ship, 
send them across the Atlantic, and—after having paid the 
freight and marine insurance—hire a store on Broadway, New 
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York, and commence the work of deluging every passer-by 
with an overcoat, a suit of clothes, or a dress. 

How sad this would be; and yet perhaps when we think of 
the lamentable condition of the industries of the country to 
which protection has brought us, it would not after all be so sad 
for the thousands of homeless, half-clad, and half-starved 
American workingmen, whom this fraudulent system has re- 
duced to beggary. 

But I can assure them that no such dire result would follow 
the abolition of the protection fetich. What would result 
would be that factories that are now shut down because the 
high cost of the raw materials does not permit the manufacturer 
to export in competition with the foreign manufacturer who 
secures his raw material free of duty, would find a much larger 
market for his goods, which would be paid for by the importa- 
tion of such goods as the American people need, but which 
owing to peculiarity of soil or climate could be produced to 
better advantage in some other country. 

. Its effect on labor is easily foreseen ; every additional million 
dollars worth of articles imported, would mean the employment 
of additional American workmen to produce the million dollars 
worth of things with which to pay for them. This yould mean 
an inevitable raising of the standard of wages, as the withdraw- 
ing of these men from the ranks of the unemployed would re- 
duce the competition for the places of those still employed. 

ROBERT BAKER. 





THE UNITED STATES AND HAWAII 


BY J. A. DONALDSON. 


HE people of this country naturally, and very properly, 
sympathize with people of other countries in their éfforts 
to throw off monarchial rule, and are always pleased to welcome 
them to the sisterhood of republics. But while indulging in 
manifestations of joy over the triumph of republican principles 
in other countries, we should be careful that this feeling does 
not carry us too far and lead us to depart from that time- 
honored policy of our government—to take no part in the in- 
ternal commotions of other countries, no matter how just the 
cause of the revolutionary party may appear to us, or how cor- 
rupt and despotic the rule of the government they are striving 
to overturn. 

That the action of our minister in Hawaii during the revolu- 
tion there was a wide departure from the principles which had 
always governed us before that event, and that he, under pre- 
tense of only protecting life and property of American citizens, 
also meant that the United States forces should be used, if neces- 
sary, to resist any attempt of the royalists to re-establish the 
monarchy, is very evident from his orders which he admits 
giving, the dispatches sent by him to our government, and the 
circumstances which followed as related by him. 

His first request for the landing of troops, he says, was made 
about two days‘after the provisional government was estab- 
lished, and that in his request to Captain Wiltse he stated that 
he wished him ‘‘to land his men as a precautionary safeguard 
to American life and property.’’ If Mr. Stevens really desired 
that the United States should remain neutral in any conflict that 
might take place between the royalists and the provisional gov- 
ernment, and that the troops should only be used to protect 
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American life and property, he would have plainly said so in 
his order. And he would also have advised and insisted that 
they be placed where they would be most efficient in protecting 
American citizens. 

The comfort of the soldier is always regarded as secondary to 
the best interests of the cause he is expected to fight for. Mr. 
Stevens does not deny that the marines were not well stationed 
to protect American life and property, nor that they were better 
placed to protect the provisional government than American 
citizéns, but excuses their disposition by stating that a hall could 
not be found elsewhere. If Mr. Stevens thought that the lives 
and property of American citizens were in peril, he and they 
would have readily found a way to have made the soldiers com- 
fortable—in a climate of perpetual summer—for the sake of hav- 
ing them where they could be of the greatest service to the 
people they were there to protect. 

On. February 1, two weeks after its establishment, the provis- 
ional government sent a request to Mr. Stevens for the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate in the following words: ‘Believing 
that we are unable to satisfactorily protect life and property 
and to prevent civil disorders in Honolulu, and throughout the 
Hawaiian Islands, we hereby, in obedience to the instructions 
of the Advisory Council, pray that you will raise the flag of the 
United States for the protection of the Hawaiian Islands for the 
time being, and to that end we hereby confer on the govern- 
ment of the United States, through you, freedom of occupation 
of the public buildings of this government, and of the soil of this 
country, so far as may be necessary for the exercise of such pro- 
tection, but not interfering with the administration of public 
affairs by this government.”’ 

Minister Stevens promptly forwarded this request to Captain 
Wiltse, saying: ‘‘I hereby ask you to comply with terms and 
spirit of Hawaiian provisional government, and to that end use 
all the force at your command in the exercise of your best judg- 
ment and discretion, you and myself awaiting instructions from 
the United States government at Washington.”’ 

About this time Mr. Stevens sent a dispatch to Washington 
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which concluded as follows: ‘As a necessary precaution 
against all contingencies I hereby advise that Admiral Skerret 
be promptly sent here with one or two ships in addition to the 
Boston.”’ 

It cannot be believed that Mr. Stevens thought he needed 
three war ships to protect American life and interests in Hawaii. 
The conclusion must be that he wanted them for the very pur- 
pose that the provisional government had asked the protection 
of the United States—to overawe, and if necessary resist any 
attempt of the royalists to overturn the provisional government. 

When the armed marines with cannon were landed, and the 
American flag was hoisted over the government building, it was 
saying in very plain language to the royalists that their contest 
for the restoration of the monarchy must be with the United 
States, and without doubt it was so intended by our minister. 

A government set up by revolutionists and requiring the 
United States forces to keep it in existence, is hardly entitled to 
be recognized as the de facto government. 

In the same dispatch in which Mr. Stevens called for more 
war ships—two weeks after the downfall of the monarchy—he 
takes it on himself to advise the administration about the form 
of government that should be established for the islands, how 
much should be paid to the royal family, what the bounty on 
sugar should be, and whom it would be best to appoint for the 
first governor. It would hardly be expected that a ministér of so 
much officiousness and assurance could keep himself within the 
bounds of neutrality during a revolution. 

It is to be regretted that the administration of President 
Harrison, which was worthy to be characterized as one of 
wisdom and integrity, should have its luster dimmed by his un- 
American, unprecedented, and unfair course toward the aborig- 
ines of Hawaii. It was only four weeks after the provisional 
government was set up, and just fifteen days after that govern- 
ment had declared to our minister its belief of its inability to 
govern, and asking, and promptly getting, the protection of the 
United States, that Mr. Harrison signed a treaty for the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands. 
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To carry out the American idea—that citizens of a civilized 
country should have a voice in all matters that interest them— 
there should have been ample time given for all people of 
Hawaii, who had been represented in its government, to decide 
by vote whether they were in favor of annexation or not; in- 
stead of treating with a government made by proclamation and 
so weak that it required the support of the military power of 
the United States while waiting to be annexed. But it is very 
evident that the representatives of the provisional government 
did not mean that the native colored citizens of Hawaii should 
have a voice in the government of the islands. 

Mr. Marsden, one of the commissioners sent by the provis- 
ional government, said to a reporter in Washington: ‘‘ We 
don’t want to be governed by the native vote; we prefer no 
suffrage at all rather than universal suffrage.’”’ And it is 
significant that the treaty sent to the Senate did not require that 
the native citizens should not be disfranchised, although Mr. 
Marsden’s remark was published a week before the date of the 
annexation treaty. Had the natives, who were voters under the 
monarchy, been allowed a voice, they undoubtedly would have 
required that the treaty of annexation should have protected 
their right to vote under the government. 

It may be that much of the hostility to the new government 
by the natives was owing to their knowledge that the revolu- 
tionary party was intent on setting up a white man’s govern- 
ment. It was said that the queen was not personally popular. 
It would not be strange if the Kanakas preferred to live under 
a monarchy that allowed them to vote than under a republic 
that disfranchised them. 

It is not surprising that the white people of those islands are 
dissatisfied with being politically connected with the aborigines, 
but they must consider that they sought their country, and that 
the superiority of the white people or their greater wealth is no 
justification for taking from the natives their right to continue 
to have a voice in the government under which they are living. 

President Harrison’s reasons in his message for the hasty 
annexation of Hawaii do no credit to one who had been the 
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author of so many sensible and noble sentiments. He says: 
‘‘Tt has been the policy of the administration not only to respect 
but encourage the continuance of an independent government 
in the Hawaiian Islands so long as it afforded suitable guarantees 
for the protection of life and property, and maintained a sta- 
bility and strength that gave adequate security against the 
domination of any other power.’’ Mr. Harrison must have been 
under the inspiration of the British lion when he wrote these 
excuses for absorbing Hawaii. 

It sounds like mockery to say to one of the smallest and 
weakest civilized countries on earth, that ‘‘so long as you main- 
tain strength sufficient to prevent the domination of any other 
power, we will encourage the continuance of your independence, 
but when you cannot, we will dominate you whether your people 
consent or not.’’ A true representative of the old American 
policy would say: ‘‘ Whatever form of government your 
people choose to have we will respect. We will encourage your 
continuance as an independent government so long as you desire 
to be such a government, and will stand by you in your efforts 
to repel the usurpation of your country by any other power.’’ 

In regard to the Americans in Hawaii, who have not become 
citizens of that country, their persons and property should be 
looked after by the United States precisely the same as they are 
in any other country. There should not be one rule of action 
for a weak country and another for a powerful one. American 
citizens who have sworn allegiance to Hawaii, and the descend- 
ants of Americans born there, have no claim on this govern- 
ment. 

In regard to the annexation of Hawaii, it cannot be justly 
brought about without the consent of a majority of all the citi- 
zens of that country, without regard to race. But there are 
some weighty reasons on the part of the United States against 
the annexation of those islands which our people should care- 
fully consider. One is, that an inferior race, that cannot justly 
be ignored, largely predominates. A government like ours 
needs all the advantages of the superior mind of the Caucasion 
race to make it acceptable to that race. Because we have 
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thought best to make citizens of another race, born here, rather 
than have a large population of perpetual aliens, is not a good 
reason for reaching out to distant climes for more. 

The great distance of Hawaii from the United States is another 
serious objection to its annexation. Her longitude is thirty de- 
grees west of California—one twelfth the circumference of the 
earth—and her latitude down in the tropics where, it has been 
said by one who has large interests there, ‘‘the white man 
cannot, and the native will not, do hard labor.’? The Mongolians 
are depended on chiefly for laborers, and constitute about half 
of the population of the islands. The resources of the country 
will probably continue to be chiefly from the soil and as the area 
is small it is doubtful if it will ever have a voting population 
sufficient to become a state. Our Constitution does not appear 
to have provided for dependencies. 

Just now the question is in regard to the right of the present 
administration to reverse the revolution and with our hands off 
let the people there settle the matter. Or in other words, 
whether the indorsement of the preceding administration of 
the landing of troops in Honolulu to support the revolutionists 
would justify the present administration in invading that coun- 
try to help the monarchy to resume. 

Perhaps President Harrison might have properly resorted to 
force to put things back as they were before our troops were 
landed, if he had acted before recognizing the provisional gov- 
ernment. But as President Cleveland has sent to and received 
from Hawaii, ambassadors, and treated the provisional govern- 
ment as the only government there for three-quarters of a year, 
it is difficult to see clearly what good excuse he has to change 
the relations of the two countries. 

It appears to the writer that the reciprocal relations of the 
two countries for the last nine months skould be considered 
equivalent to an agreement, binding on both, which neither 
could break unless something new transpires which would 
justify it. 

J. A. DONALDSON. 








EFFECT OF THE WILSON BILL ON THE GOLD STANDARD. 


BY HENRY B. RUSSELL. 


T THE earnest request of President Cleveland and for the 
specific purpose of removing the dangers threatening our 
gold standard, Congress, after much toil and trouble, repealed 
the Sherman silver purchase act Oct. 30. Just a month later the 
ways and means committee, thoroughly in touch with the same 
administration which declared so unmistakably for a secure gold 
basis, placed before the country, and a little later before Con- 
gress, ‘‘a bill to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
government and for other purposes.’’ Doubtless it was not in- 
tended that one of the “‘ other purposes’’ should be to promote 
the speedy departure of the gold basis. The honorable member 
from West Virginia who framed the House resolution for repeal, 
and who so earnestly and ably defended a gold standard could not 
be charged with ‘‘ malice aforethought’’ in immediately turning 
his attention to the framing of a measure, one of the inevitable 
effects of which must be the quick impairment of the same stand- 
ard. This is not the first instance, in the history of human en- 
deavor, of earnest men unwittingly proceeding to undo what they 
have with difficulty just done. 

There does not appear to exist in -“‘administrative circles ’’ 
the suspicion that a revenue measure affecting imports has any 
but a remote and rather inconsequential relation to the question 
of the nature of the currency and its reserves. Otherwise we 
should not find Congress hurried together in August to save 
something which in December it is asked to legislate out of the 
way. The inconsistency is not yet apparent because the influ- 
ence of foreign trade upon a nation’s currency is as yet imper- 
fectly observed and studied in all its relations by both the econo- 
mist and the statesman. The practice has been to consider the 
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currency question as something quite isolated from anything but 
banking operations and to consider the tariff question as some- 
thing pertaining to revenue and industrial protection almost 
exclusively. If this practice is faulty it is now an important 
time to know it. 

The proposition which I hope to make clear is that the United 
States, whose people are under heavy obligations to foreign 
creditors, can not expect, without the continual issue of new 
federal obligations, to maintain its present standard of currency 
if an unprotective tariff bill is enacted into a law. 

I do not mean by this that the bill if made a law would despoil 
the country of its currency. No tariff regulations, however 
free, can do this. But under certain circumstances free trade 
or a near approach -to it may so draw upon a nation’s reserves 
as to change the character of its currency, and those circum- 
stances exist in this country to-day. It is from a rational point 
of view the misfortune of a nation not to be so circumstanced as 
to enjoy free trade, but it would be a greater misfortune for any 
nation so fixed to attempt free trade. 

The Wilson measure is put forward as a revenue tariff bill 
and until it is tested there is no reason to doubt it. Mr. Wilson 
says in his last statement that the measure would reduce the 
revenues on the basis of the importations of 1892 about $75,- 
_ 000,000. If it should, therefore, turn out to be a revenue tariff, 
as advertised, it must more than overcome this loss of $75,000, - 
000 by increased importations. As the average rate of duty in 
the proposed bill is probably not more than 30 per centum, it 
follows that the total value of importations will need to be in- 
creased by something like $250,000,000 to regain the loss from 
reduced duties. 

The secretary of the treasury has announced that the present 
revenue is likely to be about $50,000,000 too small for the cur- 
rent fiscal year; but assuming that this amount is covered by 
increased and special internal taxes imposed, an increase of 
about $250,000,000 in the value of imports may be regarded as 
all that is necessary to give the Wilson bill as good a standing 
as a revenue measure as the McKinley law has. After all that 
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has been alleged against the prohibitory character of the Mc- 
Kinley act and all that has been alleged in behalf of a revenue 
tariff, the wicked political scoffer might be pardoned for sug- 
gesting that more revenue should be expected from the Wilson 
bill or, in other words, that the total value of increased impor- 
tation should exceed $250,000,000. 

Whatever the increased importations may be it is doubtless 
understood that they must be paid for. If commercial bills on 
foreign ports are not plenty, the payment must be in gold which 
is the metal of our reserves and the standard of our currency. 

Before exhibiting the case furnished by the statistics of our 
foreign commerce as affecting our currency it will be well to 
take advantage of the light thrown upon the general question by 
some pertinent facts in the case of India. One of the first 
witnesses before Lord Herschell’s committee in 1892 was Mr. 
Robert Hardie, a member of the Council of India, once secre- 
tary of the Bank of Bengal and an adviser of the government of 
India on matters connected with loans and bills. In the report 
of his testimony appears the following :— 

Q.—When you were saying 300,000,000 pounds (hoarded 
specie), were you speaking of silver or gold? A.—Of silver. 
But I should like to say that the success of any change in the 
Indian currency system involving a gold standard depends 
entirely upon the maintenance of a balance of trade sufficient to 
pay India’s foreign debt. 

Q.—Has the balance of exports over imports become less or 
greater than it was? A.—lIt is greater, because the Indian 
Council bills are greater and the amount of silver that is going 
into India just now is rather greater. I rather take the view 
that hardly any country with a large foreign debt is in a position to 
maintain a gold standard without some special means to insure that 
her balance of exports will be in excess of her imports to a sufficient 
extent to pay for the foreign debt, and that special means seems to me 
to be a protective tariff. 

Q.—But all the colonies have not import duties. New South 
Wales has no great import duties. A.—Well, I believe she has 
been carrying on her financial system by loans in England. I think 
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the Australian colonies would find themselves in a difficult 
position if from this time they were able to borrow no more 
in this country (England). Their imports are really now in ex- 
cess of their exports. Their exports would have to exceed their 
imports by at least £10,000,000 in order to pay their foreign 
debt. * 

At another point in his testimony, Mr. Hardie said, ‘‘I have 
no doubt that if at present the secretary of state (of India) said 
he would not sell Council bills at less than 1s. 9d., the Indian 
balance of trade would soon not suffice to pay India’s foreign 
debt.’’ This prediction, made in October, eight months before 
the Indian mints were closed to silver and the rate of exchange 
fixed at 1s. 4d., has already been fulfilled. Mr. Hardie under- 
stood the situation much better than Lord Herschell’s com- 
mittee. India has already been obliged to borrow, and the 
condition of her finances is sure to go from bad to worse. The 
following, from Bradstreet’s journal of September 23, 1893, 
clearly states the trouble : 

The non-success of the closing of the mints to silver is thus far abso- 
lute. The total budget requirements of the Indian government for 
payments to be made in gold in Europe during the current fiscal year 
are about £18,700,000, against £17,000,000 in 1892. Since March 1, 1893, 
the total amount secured by the issue of Council drafts on India has 
been only £5,850,000, against £7,165,000 in the same period a year ago. 
Since June 26, when the mints were closed and the attempt to create a 
fixed value of 1s. 4d. per rupee for exchange went into effect, the show- 
ing has been very much more disastrous. In that period, Council bills 


have been disposed of only to the amount of £200,000, against £2,200,- 
000 in the same period a year ago. 


The effort was made to force India to a gold standard while 
left commercially defenseless. Her currency was so fixed that 
her exports could not be kept up, and her taxes so fixed that 
she could not restrain imports. The operation has driven her 
farther from a gold standard than she was before. If she had 
been allowed to adopt a protective tariff, there would have 


* This was verified by the Australian collapse which came later. In the Consular 
Reports, Vol. XLIII., No. 156, September, 1893, William Kapus, United States Consul 
at Sidney, mentions the borrowing in the London market as the prime cause of the 
collapse. The national debt of New South Wales alone, on October 31, 1892, was £54,- 
074,433. 
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been hopes of securing a gold standard. But England would 
not allow this. In speaking of the suggestion of import duties 
in India, Herschell’s committee says in its report: ‘The duties 
on cotton goods have, however, been only recently abolished. 
They were the subject of vehement attack in this country (Eng- 
land). Any attempt to reimpose them would meet with great 
opposition, and it cannot be denied that the reimposition of 
such duties would provoke a demand for a countervailing excise 
upon all cotton goods manufactured in India.’’ 

The close connection between the tariff and the currency was 
recognized, but England was dealing with one of her colonies— 
out of which it is her policy to make money. Even to secure a 
steadier rate of exchange between the two countries, England 
could not think of allowing India to develop her industries by a 
protective tariff which would keep English manufacturers out. 
England began to see India reaching out after her Chinese trade ; 
she saw the number of cotton mills in India double in ten years, 
and the production of cotton goods increase tenfold. Of course 
England asked for the repeal of the import duties on cotton 
goods; naturally ‘‘they were the subject of vehement attack”’ 
in England, yet they were for the highest welfare of India— 
which England, acting upon selfish and shortsighted motives, is 
now driving into bankruptcy and, possibly, revolution. 

But the United States is not one of England’s colonies. This 
country can proceed to maintain a gold standard without feeling 
obliged to endanger it by any considerations for the English 
competitor. Unlike India, it has the privilege of doing as it 
likes. But like India, this country has large foreign debts, and, 
like India, it has for some years been accustomed to a favorable 
balance of trade. In seeking a gold basis India has been forced 
into troubles. In trying to maintain a gold basis the United 
States should not voluntarily seek similar troubles. 

The experiences of the United States in the resumption of 
specie payments after the war, furnish evidence to substantiate 
the conclusions to be drawn from the course of financial events 
in India. ‘‘The way to resume specie payments is to resume,”’’ 
was a favorite expression twenty years ago, but if resumption 
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had been undertaken a few years earlier the effort could not 
have been so signally successful. In his report of the finances 
for 1869—ten years before resumption—Secretary Boutwell said : 


The ability of the country to resume specie payments will not be due 
to any special legislation upon that subject, but to the condition of its 
industries and to its financial relations to other countries. These, of 
course, will be more or less dependent upon the general policy of the 
government. The war exhausted the country of its material wealth 
and the states of the South were literally impoverished. A necessary 
condition for the resumption of specie payments was the development 
of the industries of the nation, both North and South, and the conse- 
quent accumulation of the movable products of industry to such an ex- 
tent that exports of those products should be equal substantially to our 
imports. So long as it is necessary to pay for merchandise imported by 
the transfer of government bonds,or other evidences of indebtedness to 
other countries, so long will it be impracticable to resume and main- 
tain specie payments. When the products of industry exported shall be 
equal substantially to the products of other countries imported, there 
will be no demand for specie for export except what may arise from 
the circumstance that our bonds held abroad are sent home, sold in 
our markets, and the proceeds exported in coin. 


Secretary Boutwell clearly recognized the close relation be- 
tween the possible metallic reserves of a nation and the con- 
dition of its trade. Resumption was legislated some time later, 
but not till the necessary industrial condition had been reached. 
It should be borne in mind that in the twenty years previous to 
this statement of Secretary Boutwell, this country had produced 
over $1,000,000,000 in gold. Ten years of that period constituted 
the alleged ‘‘golden age’’ of the Walker tariff, many features of 
which appear in the Wilson bill. Yet for those twenty years, 
the imports of merchandise exceeded exports, with two slight 
exceptions—one in 1858 and the other in 1862. Asa conse- 
quence, the country exported far more specie than it imported 
every year from 1850 to 1879, with one exception—in 1861. If 
the Walker tariff had been readopted in Grant’s first adminis- 
tration, I believe specie payments could not have been resumed 
in 1879, except by a large sale of bonds, and then they could 
not have been maintained. This will be vehemently denied by 
low tariff advocates, but the evidences of its probability are 
very strong and the principle enunciated by Secretary Boutwell 
in 1869 was endorsed by some who have evidently so far for- 
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‘gotten it as to now advocate an unprotective tariff and a gold 
standard at one and the same time. 

The total amount of the indebtedness of the people of the 
United States to foreigners is larger to-day than ever before. 
In the recent rapid mechanical development we have made our- 
selves liable to a very large annual payment of interest or divi- 
dends in gold or its equivalent in merchandise. It is unfortu- 
nate that there are no reliable statistics of the amount of such 
obligations. There is no way of accurately determining the 
amount of money that foreigners have invested in our municipal 
and state bonds and particularly in the securities of the new 
and large mechanical and mining enterprises. To develop these 
the English and Germans have furnished large sums of money 
and now receive large sums in interest and dividends. 

Cf the present national debt very little is now held abroad. 
The state and local debts are given by the census as $1,135,210,- 
442 ; extensively held by foreigners. The capital stock of the 
railroads of the United States is given by the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 1890 as $4,409,658,485, and 
the funded debt as $4,574,576,131, and of this not one eighth was 
owned by railway corporations. The amount of bonds issued by 
the various steamboat, telegraph, telephone and various manu- 
facturing companies can be estimated only ,but it is very large. 

In the recent debates in Congress the amount of our securities 
of all classes held abroad has been stated all the way from one 
to five billion. A conservative estimate would place the amount 
at not less than $2,500,000,000, the interest of which at only 4 
per cent would call for $100,000,000 annually which if not rein- 
vested here in other securities to the further increase of interest 
obligations, would require an exportation of $100,000,000 in 
merchandise or specie. 

The statistics of our commerce give unmistakable evidence of 
the demands made upon our resources by foreign holders of our 
securities. For the period covered by the fiscal years 1889-92 
inclusive, the exports of the United States amounted in value to 
$3,514,989,017 ; the imports, to $3,206,760,719. The excess in 
the value of exports over that of imports for these four years 
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was $308,218,298 or an average of $77,054,574 annually. The- 
movement of silver must also be considered as virtually the 
movement of an ordinary commodity. We produce it and like 
to sell it. The theory is that in a silver producing nation on a 
gold basis the exportation of silver reduces the stock of specie it 
does not want and bids in securing that which is wanted. It 
should be reckoned as merchandise. For the fiscal years men- 
tioned above, the excess of exports of silver over imports was 
$57,272,560 from which should be subtracted the excess of im- 
ports of silver ore over exports amounting for the same period 
to about $30,000,000. The actual excess of exports of silver 
then is about #27,000,000 which when added to the excess of ex- 
ports of merchandise for the period makes a total balance in our 
favor of $335,218,298 or an annual balance of $83,804,574. 

If the United States had no foreign debts it might safely ex- 
pect that this balance would be settled by an importation of gold 
in excess of exports. But the United States is in debt abroad and 
this balance of trade in merchandise in our favor does not 
square our accounts with the foreign money lender. Instead of 
an excess of imports of gold for this period there is an excess of 
exports of $122,522,536. When this is added to the excess of 
exports of merchandise and silver already found a grand total 
of $458,013,394 for the four years is obtained—an annual bal- 
ance in the favor of the United States of $114,503,348—for 
which there is no visible payment to us. Asa matter of fact it 
represents our payment to others—a payment that will decrease 
only when borrowing on the other side stops and when old obli- 
gations begin to be settled. 

Up to this time, owing to an excess of exports of merchandise 
over imports and owing also to the steady production of gold, 
the United States has been able to maintain a gold standard 
while making a large use of silver. The same tariff policy 
which has restricted imports has developed industries and so 
swelled our exports. The country has thus easily escaped the 
misfortune which has now fallen upon India. 

What will be the effect, then, upon our trade accounts of a 
law which to possess any logical strength promises an increase of 
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at least $250,000,000 in the value of imports? This increase 
must be paid for either by increased exportations of merchan- 
dise or of gold. If paid for entirely or mainly by the former 
the country may preserve its present standard of value. If paid 
for largely by gold it must lose it. There is no question about 
this. 

But there is an economic theory that the advantages of inter- 
national trade should not be measured either by an excess of ex- 
ports or by an excess of imports. This may be true and still 
the ability to maintain a desired standard of value may be lost 
by an excess of imports over exports. There is another theory 
that importations provoke exportations and vice versa—the ten- 
dency being to equalize matters. But, however true the theory 
is the fact remains that a country with a large foreign debt must, 
if it would keep the highest standard of value, find some way to 
compel its exports to exceed its imports. To do this the United 
States has used a protective tariff. 

If by the passage of the proposed tariff bill the importations 
should increase in value $250,000,000 (as they must to meet the 
expenses of the government) then, to effect it with exportations 
of merchandise our producers must find at once markets abroad 
for $250,000,000 worth of goods. Can they doit? Can Amer- 
icans compete in foreign ports with foreign goods which success- 
fully compete with American goods in American markets? Is 
it not plainly absurd to maintain that the American can under- 
sell at London the very competitors who are underselling him at 
New York? 

Whatever the theoretical possibilities are, the practical proba- 
bilities are that the American producer’s ability to increase the 
value of exports would be weakened by an increase of im- 
portations competing seriously with his own productions. In 
order to maintain our gold standard we need a guarantee that an 
excess of exports over imports will prevail. But the Wilson 
bill can give no such guarantee. On the other hand it makes it 
extremely probable that the order of things would be reversed, 
imports generally exceeding exports. 

Not only is this logically so, but what experience we have to 
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draw from sustains its truth. In a work not long ago published 
by Arthur B. and Henry Farquhar, two zealous advocates of free 
trade and all the cherished doctrines of the classical school of 
political economy, we are furnished with tables which if closely 
examined condemn their conclusions. The rate of duty on total 
imports under the Walker tariff varied between 23.5 and 15.4 
per cent from 1847 to 1860. In that golden age our imports of 
merchandise exceeded exports every year but one and our ex- 
ports of specie exceeded imports every year but one. This was 
at a time, too, when comparatively few of our securities were 
held abroad. 

Take another period beginning at a date when the protection 
system began to make its influence felt on our industries after 
the war. From 1876 to 1890 the exports of merchandise ex- 
ceeded imports every year but two, while exports of specie 
which includes silver exceeded imports only ten of the years 
of the period at a time when we were incurring large debts 
abroad. During this period the rate of duty on all imports ran 
from 26.7 to 31 per cent. These facts taken from a free trader’s 
tabular arguments ought to satisfy us as to our experience. 

One of the arguments of the advocate of tariff reform is that 
low duties will not create an unfavorable balance of trade and 
drain us of specie, because England for many years has main- 
tained import balances of both merchandise and specie. Of 
course she has. Half the nations of the world are in debt to 
England. Before this country attempts successfully to play the 
role of England it must cease to be a debtor and become a large 
creditor. 

If, as is estimated, it takes $100,000,000 a year to pay for- 
eigners for the continued use of their money—a sum which is 
now paid by an average excess of exports of merchandise over 
imports of $75,000,000, and the rest mainly in gold, the wiping 
out of that excess of exports of merchandise would compel us to 
send abroad more gold by $75,000,000 a year than we do now, 
and by that amount also, more than is annually produced in the 
United States. 

Such a turn in affairs would play havoc with our gold reserves 
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and our gold standard—at the very time when they should be the 
objects of tender care and careful management. Large exporta- 
tions of gold have produced uneasiness when there was really no 
ground for it. An extensive exportation just now would create 
good grounds for uneasiness. Such an exportation may be ex- 
pected, to some extent, early in 1894, but especially after the 
imports now held back are dumped upon the market. If the 
Wilson bill or one no more protective in character be made a 
law by July 1, there will be abundant reasons for expecting a 


premium on gold in this country by next November—if not 
sooner. 


HENRY B. RUSSELL. 





AN OUTLINE OF A MONETARY PANACEA. 


BY ARTHUR 8S. BROWNE. 


PROBLEM in calculus can not be successfully solved if 

the multiplication table be ignored. It is equally impossi- 

ble to arrive at a correct conclusion upon the monetary question 
without taking into consideration general principles. 

To solve the monetary question satisfactorily, it is necessary 
to inquire what authority government can rightfully exercise 
over money, considered both as a medium of exchange and as a 
standard of value—and to determine this necessitates a proper 
understanding of the object of social organization or govern- 
ment. It is axiomatic, in this republic at least, that government 
is organized for the purpose of protecting individual rights. 
Governments are not organized for the purpose of enforcing the 
will of the majority. The majority, by virtue of brute force, 
has the power to enforce its will irrespective of any social 
organization. The tyranny of a majority is the worst of all 
tyrannies, since it is unmoved by sympathy, and unawed by the 
fear of assassination. The natural right of an individual in his 
social relations is to do as he pleases, provided he does not in so 
doing infringe upon the equal rights of all other individuals. 
This is the golden rule of religion and the law of equal freedom 
of science. The sole legitimate object of government is to 
secure individual rights by preventing encroachments there- 
upon and by controlling such enterprises as require for their 
establishment and conduct a governmental franchise ; that is to 
say, a parting by the individual with a portion of his equal 
right. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest a monetary scheme 
adapted to the present situation in the United States based upon 
this conception of the proper sphere of government and, as far 
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as space permits, explain the reasons for the several features 
proposed. 

1. Abolish all existing legal tender laws, and provide for the 
unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the existing ratio of 
sixteen (nearly) to one. Charge the depositors of bullion the 
actual cost of refining, alloying, and minting. 

Legal tender acts are indefensible, are fraudulent in character, 
and are not within the proper province of government. Con- 
sider what a legal tender act is. No legal tender act can ever 
be passed which does not affect existing contracts. It compels 
an existing creditor to accept and the debtor to give a certain 
specified kind and quality of money irrespective of all equities 
which may have entered into the original contract. A legal 
tender act presupposes that the money legislated upon may be 
inequitable and unjust. If the consideration tendered by the 
debtor is that which the creditor contracted for and which he 
agreed to take, no legal tender act is necessary. If otherwise, 
the legal tender act is fraudulent. Unless the legal tender act 
operates inequitably and fraudulently, there is no occasion or 
reason for it; if it does so act, there is no excuse for it. ‘Legal 
tender’? was the invention of spendthrift monarchs who 
debased their coins and then promulgated legal tender acts, 
compelling their subjects to take the debased coins at their face 
value. The English pound sterling was originally a pound troy 
weight of silver. By successive debasements and contempo- 
raneous legal tender acts, a pound troy weight of silver (at the 
English coining rate) now makes more than three pounds ster- 
ling. 

Legal tender acts compel individuals to do what otherwise 
they would be unwilling to do, and this compulsion is entirely 
irrespective of any equitable or moral considerations. Legal 
tender acts hence constitute an infringement upon individual 
rights, are outside of the proper sphere of government, and con- 
sequently should be repealed. 

If deprived of all legal tender qualities, no valid objection can 
be urged to the unlimited coinage on private account, at the ex- 
pense of the depositors, of both gold and silver, or of any other 
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a 
metals or things, for that matter. The governmental stamp 
would then amount simply to a credible certificate of the weight 
and fineness of the coin, and would rest on precisely the same 
principles which justify governmental regulation and inspection 
of ordinary weights and measures. To give a special privilege 
to gold owners which is denied to silver owners (or for that mat- 
ter to the owners of other forms of property) is indefensible, be- 
cause it gives to a class a privilege which of necessity cannot be 
shared by the masses, and is hence an infringement upon indi- 
vidual rights. This is irrespective of the consideration that, 
under existing conditions in other countries, the free coinage 
privilege in the United States is perhaps of no special value to 
gold owners. 

Under such circumstances both gold and silver would circu- 
late side by side irrespective of the ratio between them. Gre- 
sham’s law, so-called, would not be operative, because the over- 
valued metal will drive the other out of circulation only when 
both are full legal tender. The two metals deprived of legal 
tender qualities will stand before the public on their own merits 
and if one supersedes the other it will be a case of survival of 
the fittest. Whoever borrows gold will contract to repay gold ; 
whoever borrows silver will contract to repay silver. The only 
possible inconvenience would be the existence, perhaps, of two 
prices current. That this is not impracticable is witnessed by 
the period when greenbacks and other paper representatives of 
money were at a discount as compared with gold and silver. 
But even this inconvenience will be found to be obviated in 
what follows. The proposition here suggested can be adopted 
irrespective of the action of other countries, and would place 
the citizens of the United States in a commanding commercial 
position, since they would have the monetary facilities at hand 
for trade with both silver and gold using countries. The ignis 
fatuus of an internationl agreement would disappear. National 
monetary independence is clearly attainable by following correct 
principles. 

2. The time has long since passed when the daily use of 
coins in considerable amounts is feasible. The public have 
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been educated to the use of the more economical and convenient 
paper representatives of money. No one wishes now to carry or 
handle either gold or silver in large amounts. The issuance of 
paper money having a statutory basis is peculiarly the province 
of government. It is a privilege which obviously can not be ex- 
tended by statute to all. Hence to confer the privilege upon 
certain individuals is an infringement upon the equal rights of 
all. While, therefore, government alone has the right to issue 
paper money, such paper should never depend for its value upon 
the credit of the government. Where governmental credit is re- 
lied upon powerful special interests find frequent occasion to de- 
mand dictated legislative action to support it. That govern- 
mental credit may on occasion fail is shown by the late civil 
war. Hence the only form of paper money which should be 
issued should be coin certificates based upon the actual deposit 
with the government of coin. The government in such case 
would be a mere trustee and the certificates evidences of the 
trust. 

In issuing these coin certificates the government should exer- 
cise absolute impartiality toward all the money materials. This 
article proceeds on the assumption that gold and silver are the 
only practicable money materials, an assumption which may in 
the future prove incorrect but which is sufficiently exact for the 
present purpose. 

Should opportunity offer we may in the future discuss at 
length the opinion here offered. The proposed certificates 
should hence recite that there had been deposited, payable on 
demand, one-half the face value in gold the other half in sil- 
ver. 

3. The attitude of the government in using money should be 
one of equal impartiality. All of its receipts should be made 
payable, and all of its disbursements should be made, half in 
gold and half in silver. The coin certificates should be made 
receivable for all public dues, and should be used exclusively in 
public disbursements. The coin certificates would hence come 
into general use probably to the exclusion of coin. The certifi- 
cates might perhaps consistently be made a legal tender in pay- 
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ment of all public and private debts contracted after the institu- 
tion of the certificates, except when otherwise stipulated in the 
contract. Such a limited legal tender provision would simply 
be a declaration that where the kind of coin was not specified it 
would be conclusively presumed that half gold and half silver 
was meant. This would be the legal presumption without such 
a provision. Such a legal tender provision, it is believed, would 
be unnecessary to secure the circulation of the certificates. That 
paper representatives of money sufficiently guaranteed pass cur- 
rent without any legal tender provision is evidenced by the na- 
tional bank notes. To hasten the circulation of the certificates it 
might be advisable to require that they alone should be used as 
lawful reserve by the national banks. As long as the present 
alliance exists between the national banks and the government, 
they should be compelled to further the government’s policy. 
The states and municipalities would soon follow the lead of the 
national government in reference to the certificates. 

4. Provision should be made for the early retirement of all 
the present forms of paper money, or their conversion into the 
new coin certificates. Existing gold and silver certificates as 
long as outstanding should be treated as gold and silver, and 
when presented for payment or paid into the treasury should 
not be reissued. Greenbacks should be placed at once on the 
proposed bimetallic basis, and the one hundred million reserve 
should be made up equally of gold and silver. The greenbacks 
should then be gradually and uniformly retired during a long 
period, say twenty years. National bank notes should also be 
made payable half in silver and half in gold. Their further 
issue or increase should be stopped, and they should be retired 
as rapidly as existing charters will permit. No more national 
banks should be established, and the states should refuse to 
authorize the issue of state bank notes and to establish any more 
state banks. Banking should be in the hands of private parties 
exclusively. There should be absolutely no alliance between 
banks and government. 

Since the Sherman act, so-called, was, as far as the principles 
of monetary science are concerned, the most vicious monetary 
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act ever passed by Congress, so the treatment of the coin certifi- 
cates issued under its authority presents the greatest difficulty. 
Since the Sherman certificates are made payable by the terms of 
the act in either silver or gold, under the discretion of the 
secretary of the treasury, and since the act declares that it is the 
purpose of the government in passing the act to treat the two 
metals alike, they should while outstanding be regarded as 
representing half gold and half silver, and when presented for 
payment they should be so paid and not reissued. Since the 
government has not the gold and silver coin to meet these notes, 
legislation is necessary. The silver bullion purchased under the 
act should be coined into standard silver dollars. Of this 
amount, $50,000,000 should be transferred to the greenback 
reserve, and a corresponding amount of gold should be trans- 
ferred from the greenback fund to the Sherman certificate fund. 
The coining of the silver bullion would provide more than 
enough silver. One plan for securing the necessary equal 
amount of gold would be to empower the secretary of the 
treasury (for this purpose and also whenever necessary to 
render equal the holdings of the government in gold and silver) 
to authorize all dues to the United States to be paid in gold ata 
discount equal to the agio between the new coin certificates and 
gold, plus an additional amount (say five per cent, or such other 
per cent as experience might show to be necessary) sufficient to 
make it profitable to the payer to take advantage of the offer. 
This would probably provide gold as fast as necessary. If not, 
the government would have to borrow sufficient gold on gold 
bonds to meet its current obligations. In afew years nothing 
would be in circulation except gold and silver coin and the new 
coin certificates. 

5. So far, only contracts entered into after the inauguration 
of the proposed scheme have been considered. The mainte- 
nance of the equity of existing contracts is the most delicate 
part of the whole matter. That the debtor class has perhaps 
been robbed by past legislation is no excuse for defrauding the 
creditor class now. The individuals have changed, and exist- 
ing creditors should not undergo vicarious punishment. All 
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existing contracts which call specifically for gold or silver 
would remain undisturbed. We can divide other existing debts 
into two classes ; first, those which were contracted (or simply 
replace those contracted) prior to February 12, 1873, and 
second, new debts contracted since that date. Prior to Febru- 
ary 12, 1873, the ‘‘debtor’s option’”’ standard existed, hence 
strict equity would demand that the first class of debts should 
be payable in either gold or silver, at the option of the debtor. 
Since February 12, 1873, we have been on an exclusively gold 
standard, and were it not for one consideration, equity would re- 
quire that the second class of debts should be payable in gold. 
The one consideration referred to is that more than one half of 
the existing legal tender money is not gold, and it is now avail- 
able for the payment of this second class of debts. The proposed 
scheme, since it takes away the artificial prop of legislative 
interference which has heretofore maintained silver, silver cer- 
tificates, greenbacks, national bank notes, and Sherman certifi- 
cates, on a par with gold, would deprive the debtor of over one 
half of his existing facilities for paying his debts. With some 
hesitancy, therefore, we conclude that justice would most nearly 
be attained by providing that all existing debts of the two 
classes named should be made payable half in gold and half in 
silver. Much could be urged in favor of this proposition. 

6. The existing subsidiary coinage could remain as it is, but 
should be made convertible on demand into the new coin certifi- 
cates only. Many sound reasons exist for subsidiary coins of 
less than their face value. They should be treated as tokens 
merely, should have no legal tender qualities (except perhaps 
up to one dollar), and the government should carry a sufficient 
redemption fund to cover the agio and the average loss by abra- 
sion. 

7. It is believed that after a sufficient lapse of time, say ten 
or fifteen years, all contracts would be based upon the proposed 
‘‘ average standard ’’, that the proposed coin certificates would 
alone be in circulation; that substantially all the gold and silver 
coin would be in the treasury, and that gold and silver would 
have reached a natural and steady basis with a fixed normal 
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ratio. Since the gold and silver would be held in the treasury 
in equal amounts, then, if the ratio between gold and silver 
should be different from its present coining ratio, the gold and 
silver in the treasury when demanded could be recoined at the 
new ratio at a value for each metal equal to the coin certificates, 
and all coinage on private account thereafter would be on the 
same basis, care being exercised to avoid interfering with then 
existing contracts specifying gold or silver. 

The scheme submitted has the advantage of simplicity in 
itself, the only complexities arising from the endeavor to pro- 
vide for extinguishing the results of past and existing defective 
legislation. 

Since the ‘“‘average’’ standard coin certificates would be used 
exclusively on government account, since no other paper cur- 
rency would be in existence, and since all subsidiary coins 
would be on the ‘‘average’’ standard, the proposed coin certifi- 
cates would soon be the only active circulating medium, and 
consequently the objection of two prices current would disap- 
pear. 

The government would in its relation to money be a mere im- 


partial certifier and custodian, exercising no discretion, and no 
interference with ratios or private contracts, the entangling alli- 
ances between it and the interested private and corporate 
moneyed class would cease, and as far as the national govern- 
ment at least is concerned business would be on a strictly cash 
basis. 


ARTHUR 8S. BROWNE. 





“CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND PRESIDENTIAL AP- 
POINTMENTS.” 


BY HERBERT M. JANEWAY. 


R. CHARLES ROBINSON enjoys the somewhat ques- 
tionable distinction of having undertaken to write the 

first article of any importance in defense of President Cleve- 
land’s appointment of Mr. Van Alen to the Italian mission. In 
the January number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS 
he attempts to justify the selection of Mr. Van Alen in a re- 
markable paper entitled, ‘‘Campaign Contributions and Presi- 
dential Appointments’’, which is in the nature of a rejoinder to 
Mr. William Dudley Foulke’s impeachment of the president in 
a recent issue of The Forum. In undertaking this task Mr. Rob- 
inson has a pretty big contract on hand, and it must be con- 
ceded that his article is both clever and ingenious, but it is 
really a matter of regret that a man of his education and posi- 
tion should prostitute his pen in such a cause. The fact that 
Mr. Robinson’s relations with the administration are said to be 
very close and that his name has of late been mentioned in con- 
nection with more than one important office, makes the publi- 
cation of this article all the more regrettable. Mr. Robinson is 
evidently a man of great facility of mind. It is only a couple of 
months ago that he contributed a vigorous article to one of the 
reviews in condemnation of the spoils system. Now he comes 
out equally boldly in defense of an appointment the character of 
which is utterly disastrous to all political morals. Indeed, his 
views on the subject of civil service reform seem to be like unto 
those held by that other clever and ambitious young ‘‘reformer’’, 
Josiah Quincy, who is conceded to be facile princeps among 
spoils-hunters. Certainly no one can accuse Mr. Robinson of 
not having the courage of his convictions. The manner in 
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which he pays his respects to the ‘‘ political Pecksniffs’’ and the 
‘‘unscrupulous editors’? who justly opposed Mr. Van Alen’s ap- 
pointment, is worthy of ex-Senator Ingalls. But it should be 
remembered that when the lawyer for the defense has a weak 
case he usually attacks the plaintiff’s attorney. And this is 
precisely what Mr. Robinson does in the present article. 

It is conceded by everyone that Mr. Van Alen’s selection for 
the Italian mission by President Cleveland grew primarily out 
of his having contributed a large sum of money—from $30, 000 
to $50,000—to the Democratic campaign fund. The appoint- 
ment, as everyone knows, was severely criticised in the Senate, 
and was only confirmed after much delay. The press of the 
country, regardless of party, also very widely condemned it. 
To the surprise of everyone, Mr. Van Alen declined the place 
after he had been confirmed, holding that he could not take it 
under such a storm of criticism. 

If Mr. Cleveland’s sense of propriety were one half as respon- 
sive as Mr. Van Alen’s, the appointment would not have been 
made. The letters which the president received would alone 
have prevented the act and saved the administration from a 
scandal from which it will never recover. The president would 
not have hurt himself if he had acknowledged that he was in- 
duced to make an improper appointment through lack of infor- 
mation, but has hurt himself by insisting upon the appoint- 
ment after its impropriety was made clear to him. 

General Harrison hurt himself by the Wanamaker appoint- 
ment, and Mr. Cleveland is bound to suffer from the Van Alen 
affair. Indeed there is little or no difference between the two 
cases. It is just as treasonable to republican institutions to sell 
the ambassadorship for a $50,000 contribution as to appoint 
Wanamaker postmaster-general in payment of his services as 
collector of a great fund for the Quay management of the cam- 
paign of 1888. 

In spite of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, Mr. Robin- 
son declares that Mr. Van Alen ‘ was selected purely and simply 
for the reason that he was fitted for the post, and not because he 
contributed to the regular campaign fund of the Democratic 
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party.”’ As a matter of fact, it makes no difference whether 
Mr. Van Alen is really a man of superior parts or not. He 
never would have been thought of for the ambassadorship to 
Italy, or for any other foreign post of consequence, or for any 
important place in the public service at home, had it not been 
for the peculiar relationship which he established between him- 
self and the men who managed the last Democratic national 
campaign. His nomination was simply the confirmation of 
what was in all essential particulars an understood if not a de- 
clared contract. 

The nomination in itself was not a good one, for riches alone, 
while they are no obstacle, and may under certain circum- 
stances even be necessary (which is a source of regret), can 
never be a sufficient qualification for such a position. 

Mr. Robinson tells us that Mr. Van Alen’s fitness for the 
place ‘‘was officially vouched for by both the, Republican 
senators from Rhode Island in their votes for his confirmation.’’ 
Mr. Van Alen’s only serious indorsement was that of the two 
Republican senators. In spite of this fact no less an authority 
than Mr. Whitney declared that Mr. Van Alen was appointed 
for conspicuous services to the Democratic party. Why, if that 
was so, did two Republican senators want him so much? If he 
were a Democrat with a record for party service, would not 
Republican senators have eagerly seized any pretext for reject- 
ing his nomination? Inasmuch, therefore, as he owes his con- 
firmation to two Republican senators, he should at least not be 
charged up against the Democratic party. He never voted a 
Democratic ticket, or any other ticket, until last year. His 
first vote and his campaign contribution went together. The 
real reason for his appointment—the only reason with any 
standing room—is not only that he gave $50,000, but that Mr. 
Whitney demanded the place for him. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Cleveland is under great obligations to Mr. Whitney ; no 
doubt that he should be eager to grant to Mr. Whitney any 
reasonable request. 

As early as April last it was known that the appointment 
of this campaign contributor was Mr. Whitney’s one request of 
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the administration, and Mr. Whitney confirmed this in his 
letter to the president on the subject. ‘This is the first time,’’ 
he says, ‘‘you have been approached by me on the subject of 
appointments.’’ President Cleveland had been informed by 
some of his best friends of Mr. Van Alen’s contribution, and 
the nature of his claim. The disastrous effects of such an 
appointment were pointed out in the strongest terms, yet he 
has disregarded the warning, and by so doing has done that 
which involves greater evil to republican institutions than any 
good which can be accomplished by his economic policy. 

Mr. Robinson seeks to defend Mr. Van Alen with the plea 
that as a rich man it was not a remarkable thing for him to 
give so much money to the campaign fund, and that aid to the 
Democratic cause in that form was just as legitimate as aid in 
any other form. He declares that ‘it is not a whit less credit- 
able or patriotic for one man to help with his purse a cause in 
which he believes than for another to aid it with his voice or his 
pen.”? There is, however, considerable difference between 
giving offices to men widely known because they are occupied 
with public affairs, and who aid their party’s cause with voice 
and pen, and parceling them out to the private rich men who 
give money to campaign funds. Every one can feel the differ- 
ence, no matter what logic is used to obscure so real a distinc- 
tion. But in the light of the soundest principles, even such a 
difference is hardly worth noticing. The offices do not exist to 
reward party or personal services of any kind. They belong to 
the nation, and ought to be filled solely upon the simple, plain 
principle, of promoting the nation’s welfare. 

The lesson to be learned from Mr. Van Alen’s appointment is 
simply that a young man who has never attended a primary or 
even voted can step into a foreign mission by contributing fifty 
thousand dollars to campaign expenses. The spoils system of 
Andrew Jackson gave the offices as a reward for party services, 
but selling offices to the highest bidder in gold, regardless of 
capacity, President Cleveland’s friends will hardly dare to claim 
as a worthy contribution to political ethics. 

HERBERT M. JANEWAY. 



















































































































TARIFF REFORM BLUNDERS—A REPLY. 


BY DANIEL STRANGE. 


+ ()* MAMMA, mamma!”’ cried a small boy hurrying 

home from school filled with enthusiasm, and big with 
his newly acquired information which he assumed would in- 
terest and instruct his parent as much as himself. “Oh mamma, 
they spell ox o-x, ox,’’ then after a few moments reflection, 
‘‘and say, mamma, when they mean more than one, for oxen, 
they just add s.”’ 

Here was a bit of truth and a bit of philosophy, and the small 
boy came as near to comprehending his subject and to telling 
the whole truth as did the writer of the article in the January 
number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS in the cap- 
tion of which article he very fittingly wrote the word ‘“ blun- 
ders,’’ and then proceeded to write of what he persistently and 
consistently called the ‘‘McKinley bill.’”” The doctor will doubt- 
less be greatly surprised, if he shall ever chance to learn that 
there is no McKinley bill, and that there has not been one for 
three years, nor even a Bill McKinley in Congress to father such 
a bill. 

With an assumption of superior knowledge which is really 
astounding and which would be in very bad taste in one really 
having something to communicate, he proceeds directly to dis- 
cuss the one great blunder of three eminent tariff reformers ; to 
wit: the president of the United States, the speaker of Con- 
gress, and a New York exporting merchant. ‘‘ Though differ- 
ently expressed,’’ he says, ‘‘the arguments of the three are iden- 
tical.’ Then quoting verbatim the language of Speaker Crisp, 
‘‘Our manufacturers cannot pay duty on raw materials and sell 
their goods in foreign countries in competition with those foreign 
manufacturers who get free raw materials.’’ This he calls a 
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blunder ‘‘wholly inexcusable considering the positions they 
occupy.’’ He might have added that President Grant in a mes- 
sage to Congress said, ‘‘The duty on raw materials acts as a pro- 
tection to foreign manufacturers of the same completed articles 
in our own and distant markets.’”’ But he says: ‘The answer 
to this blunder can be expressed in a single sentence. There is 
in the McKinley bill no tariff on imported raw materials used by 
our manufacturers in making goods which are to be sold in foreign 
countries. In other words the duties assessed on such materials 
are refunded to the exporter, when sold abroad, thus actually 
making them free of duty.” 

The Italics are his own. How near they come to telling the 
truth we shall discover as we proceed. But for the time, grant- 
ing they are true, instead of showing that his three eminent vic- 
tims have made any blunder, they show that they told a truth 
so plain to the understanding of intelligent men that the late 
Republican Congress conceded its entire truth and enacted a law 
aiming to surmount the difficulty. Their action shows, however, 
another thing of vastly more importance. It shows that while 
every Republican member of Congress knows, and has so stated 
in every stump speech for years, that the foreigner pays the tax, 
they have deliberately voted from the public treasury money, 
acquired by the taxation of foreigners, and have made a gratui- 
tous donation of it to the millionaire exporters of foreign goods, 
else they have been utterly insincere all these years in their pre- 
tense that ‘‘the foreigner pays the tax.’’ This last supposition 
is scarcely tenable, for did not Thomas B. Reed, the ablest man 
in all their host, reassure us only last month, in his minority 
report, that the foreigner does pay the tax? Why then did Mr. 
Reed vote for this donation to exporting manufacturers ? 

Of course, we blundering reformers believe the importer pays 
the duty and charges it up with percentage added to the manu- 
facturer or whoever buys of him, and the manufacturer charges 
it to his customer until it finally falls, with many percentages 
added, upon the consumer, be he American or foreigner. We 
believe, moreover, that any refunding of duties for the benefit of 
foreign purchasers, thus not only enabling but compelling our 
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manufacturers to charge us more than they charge foreigners for 
the same wares, is an outrage upon American consumers which 
words cannot fittingly characterize. 

But does the present tariff law really add this to its many in- 
firmities? The learned Doctor seems to think it does, for he 
says: ‘‘The McKinley bill authorizes the exporter to demand 
back the tariff duties he may have paid on imported materials 
he may have used, when he exports the same.’’ Then assuming 
that the president .and all of his executive officers are unaware 
of the truth, that the committee who framed the law do not 
know what it provides, and that the New York exporter whom 
he quotes does not know that duties are refunded to him, he 
adds, ‘‘If his intelligence will lead him to read Section X XV. of 
the McKinley bill, he may discover that the danger of losing 
the foreign markets exists only in the imagination of those 
who are not so well informed.’’ 

Well, presuming that by the McKinley bill he means the 
present tariff law, here is Section XX’V. entire, that the un- 
shorn lambs may read : 


That where imported materials, on which duties have been paid, are 
used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of such articles 
a drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the materials used, 
less one per centum of such duties; Provided, that when. the articles 
exported are made in part from domestic materials, the imported 
materials, or the parts of the articles made from such materials, shall 
so appear in the completed articles that the quantity or measure thereof 
may be ascertained. And provided further, That the drawback on any 
article allowed under existing law shall be continued at the rate 
herein provided. That the imported materials used in the manufacture 
or production of articles entitled to drawback of customs duties when 
exported shall, in all cases where drawback of duties paid on such 
materials is claimed, be identified, the quantity of such materials used 
and the amount of duties paid thereon shall be ascertained, the facts of 
the manufacture or production of such articles in the United States and 
their exportation therefrom shall be determined, and the drawback due 
thereon shall be paid to the manufacturer, producer, or exporter, to the 
agent of either, or the person to whom such manufacturer, producer, 
exporter, or agent shall in writing order such drawback paid, under 
such regulations as the secretary of the treasury shall prescribe. 


Well, now we have it; what does it all mean? We blunder- 
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ers, as well as the exporters, believe this section to be a sham, 
a fraud, a delusion, and a snare. 

The most important material by far imported into this country 
for manufacture is wool. We produce but little more than half 
the wool worn in this country. It is imported under enormous 
duties, the tariff on some grades of scoured wool being over one 
hundred per cent. Manufacturers assure us the imported wool 
is never made up by itself. Neither is domestic wool. To 
secure the necessary strength and luster they must be com- 
bined ; and ‘‘not a spindle in America is running on either 
domestic or foreign wool alone.’’ The foreigner cannot pay a duty 
of over one hundred per cent without charging us an enormous 
price for the wool. The manufacturer pays it and must recoup 
himself either by charging enormous prices for his goods or by 
paying the American farmer much less for his wool than he 
otherwise would. Experience teaches us that he does both, and 
this explains why, in the language of George M. Bond, the most 
eminent wool expert in our country, ‘‘Our fine wools have 
always been higher, other things being equal, when we were 
able to freely import wools of other countries at alow duty or 
no duty at all.’’* 

Think of the New York exporter demanding his drawback 
when exporting woolens. The “‘imported article must so appear 
in the completed articles that the quality and the measure 
thereof may be ascertained.’ After it is ‘‘identified’”’ and 
‘‘determined’’ and many other learned words, he then will find 


* The fourteenth statistical abstract of the United States, published under authority 
of the secretary of the United States treasury in 1892, gives the prices of fine wool in 
the New York market four times in every year since 1824. From it I copy the follow- 
ing prices showing the fluctuations from time to time, and with them I have con- 
nected the rates of duty charged at the different times. It will be seen that with 
every increase in the tariff the price has gone down, and following every reduction in 
the tariff, with but one exception, the price has advanced. The table will well repay 
the careful study of every one who thinks that the wool grower can be protected by a 


high tariff. 
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it impossible to so comply with this ‘‘bill’’ as to recover a cent, 
yet the Doctor assures us he is as free as ‘‘any bill can make him.”’ 

Our manufacturers now produce fifteen sixteenths of all the 
manufactured goods used in this country, and still lie idle more 
than one tenth of the time for the confessed purpose of reducing 
their product and advancing its price. Whatever may have 
been true in an early day of the desirability of protecting 
‘‘infant industries’’, the day has gone by when protective 
tariffs in this country can benefit any but ‘the monopolists, pros- 
perity can only come to us by enlarging our markets and our 
exchanges. After thirty years of ruinous and constantly accel- 
erating protection, it has finally culminated exactly as philoso- 
phers have always told us it must culminate, in producing many 
millionaires and in reducing many millions of laborers to the 
point where they cannot procure their daily bread. 

The Doctor is not at all content to give us grains of wisdom. 
He hurls it at us in solid chunks like the following: ‘‘ Every 
class of articles imported in increased quantities must neces- 
sarily diminish the demand for the same class of articles made 
athome. . . . . It means inevitably less employment for 
our laborers at home and more employment for laborers abroad.”’ 
This certainly is the ‘‘imaginary result’’ for a man who cannot 
think. I heard the great McKinley Bill, himself, say, ‘‘ Every 
ship load displaces American labor, and you cannot get around 
that.’? You cannot, without thinking itis true. If you ex- 
pect foreigners to bring their goods here and ‘“‘dump’”’ them 
upon us, taking nothing in return, it is true it might lead to 
‘less employment for our laborers at home and more employ- 
ment for laborers abroad.’’ In fact, no labor at all would be 
necessary at home if the dumping process is carried far enough. 
But if we but once think of the fact that they bring nothing 
here except in exchange for the product of our own toil, we then 
see that every ship load, instead of displacing our labor, fills our 
homes with comforts and relieves our markets of our surplus, 
and thus gives employment to our laborers to create another sur- 
plus for another exchange, which exchange we do not make un- 
less it is to our advantage to do so. DANIEL STRANGE. 





BREAD FOR THE HUNGRY. 


BY MRS. A. L. CORNWALL. 


N APPEAL has gone forth to western farmers for free 
contributions of grain and other provisions to feed the 
starving poor in eastern towns and cities, who have neither 
food nor money, and who are thrown out of employment. In 
the interest of every western producer and of every eastern con- 
sumer we enter protest. There is in the United States an abun- 
dance of food to provide for all our people until another har- 
vest. There is an abundance of needed labor to employ profit- 
ably every able, willing hand. There is an abundance of money 
to so pay the laborer that he can buy his own food and other 
necessities of living, and pay a fair price which will remunerate 
producers. . 

Where is this food? It is in grain bins and elevators, in bar- 
rels and fruit crates, in root cellars, in cattle and sheep herds, 
in pens and pastures, barns and sheds. In first hands it is wait- 
ing for a market at any price however low. In the hands of 
speculators it is waiting for a demand, which will give a large 
margin of profit and add to fortunes already princely. 

What is this labor? It is to provide comfortable homes and 
furniture, clothing, fuel, and food for the destitute. There is 
enough imperatively needed to set in swift motion all the idle 
wheels of industry. 

The key to the whole problem is the money. Where ~#s this 
money? It is builded into a wall between consumers and pro- 
ducers. It forms a dam across the stream of productive in- 
dustry, causing equal destruction, by drouth below and stagnant 
overflow above. To build this wall of stolen gold, many of the 
wageworkers of our country, especially those who work under 
contractors in large cities and manufacturing towns, have been 
ruthlessly robbed of their rightful earnings. By a concerted 
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systematic oppression they have been compelled to live on 
the merest pittance, in squalor and wretchedness, in dens which 
it would be the most pitiful profanation to call homes. Their 
landlords and their employers make immense fortunes, leaguing 
together to force rents up and wages down. 

Thousands of these poor people, whose greatest fault is the 
misfortune of being born, never see the sunlight or breathe the 
fresh air or know the meaning of comfortable food and clothing. 
They are willing towork. They do work. They have always 
work but for so seanty a recompense that decent housing, needed 
rest, and strengthening food have been an impossibility. They 
have merely existed, under conditions so harrowing, so loathsome, 
and so hopeless that the best thing about the life they lead is its 
brevity. A city missionary, who had worked for more than 
twenty years among the New York poor, told me that he had 
often seen miles of sidewalk filled with sleeping people who had 
swarmed out of their miserable quarters to escape the insuffer- 
able heat. The weak and feeble were often crowded and 
trampled to death, but what did it matter? 

These are not overdrawn pictures or panic-stricken outcries. 
The literal truth is far beyond portrayal. The statements made 
are facts, facts repeatedly attested by candid, reliable eye-wit- 
nesses, corroborated by unbiased public officers, and sustained 
by the records of police stations and courts. 

Even this wretched existence has no surety of an abiding place. 
We compress the following from the careful statements of one 
who has given the matter close personal observation: ‘‘In the 
city of New York alone, during the year ending September 30, 
1892, were served twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and twenty 
dispossess warrants. This at an average of five to a family means 
one hundred and forty-eight thousand six hundred human outcasts 
in one city.”’ These are official figures. We read the harvest of 
this seed-sowing in the number of arrests for vagrancy and 
theft ; we see it in the swarming dives, slums, jails, workhouses, 
and lunatic asylums, and in the steady increase of prostitution, 
suicide, and child murder. We hear it in the constant roll of 
death carts from New York’s crowded east end to the equally 
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crowded shallow trenches on Hart’s Island, to be “‘ thrown in 
with the city dead.” 

The work of these industrial slaves is of immense value. 
Evidently they themselves do not gather the fruits of their in- 
dustry. Where are those fruits? Where is the money that 
represents all this labor! ‘‘On and near Fifth Avenue, New 
York, live two hundred millionaires, whose aggregate wealth is 
thirty billion dollars.”’ ‘‘ Thirty-one thousand out of our population 
of 65,000,000 own $36,250,000,000 of our nation’s wealth of 
$62,610,000,000 ; otherwise, one man out of every 2,000 owns 
more than all the rest of the two thousand.’’ Just so long as 
one man can command the labor of a thousand, there will be 
suffering among the robbed. 

Let us look on the other side of this wall of extorted wealth 
and see how it is with those who cultivate the soil, and those 
who bring into merchantable shape the free products of forests 
and mines. 

Lumbermen and miners are wageworkers and subject to the 
conditions of all day laborers. Whatever lessens the buying 
power of consumers and lowers the market value of lumber, 
coal, and minerals, reduces wages and throws many of them out 
of work. They have no resources and no opening for other em- 
ployment, and unreckoned trouble comes out of their condition 
of enforced idleness. Crime and vagrancy are multiplied ; re- 
cruits are added to the wretched army of unwilling tramps, who 
prey upon people that have no food to give away and no money 
to hire even needed help, in doors or out. Thousands of Chris- 
tian men and women are daily trying to solve the problem, 
What shall be done for the ever-increasing multitude of wander- 
ing poor ? 

We turn with a feeling of relief to the great community of 
farmers. Surely, here we shall find peace, comfort, thrift. It 
is something to work in the free air and sunshine. It is some- 
thing to live on the wide flower-decked prairies or on the bright 
slopes of the rolling hills. There is a charm in the tropical 
luxuriance of the sunny South, an equal charm in the fragrant 
depths of the northern pine-lands, in the bracing atmosphere 
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of mountain plateaus, in the fertile valleys of free-flowing riv- 
ers, or on the shgres of peaceful lakes and great inward seas. 
We have an incomparable country in variety of soil, climate, 
and scenery. It is capable of bringing forth abundantly of all 
the fruits of the earth, of sustaining in comfort more than a 
thousand-fold its present population, and of furnishing a pos- 
sible paradise for millions of charming homes. 

But instead of the advance in wealth and comfort which we 
might reasonably expect, we look in vain among the agricultural 
classes for even the old-time cheerful prosperity. What is the 
matter here? One thing is clear, it is not the result of a panic 
caused by distrust of Democratic finance. It antedates by years 
the present partisan ascendency, and has been steadily grow- 
ing through both Republican and Democratic administrations. 
Neither is it chargeable to the extravagance and mismanagement 
of farmers. As a class these men are industrious, energetic, and 
frugal. They and their wives and children work hard and live 
plainly. There was a time, not many years ago either, when 
they felt the security of an independent home, when they feared 
neither landlords nor creditors, when they slowly but surely ac- 
cumulated property and became forehanded, when only the un- 
fortunate or thriftless needed to be in debt or absolutely poor. 
That time has gone by. The number of tenant farmers is stead- 
ily increasing. A large proportion of farms are mortgaged for 
more than they will bring on forced sale. Foreclosure notices 
and sheriff sales of mortgaged personal effects are too common 
to excite surprise or comment. 

Thousands of familes have endured cheerfully the privations 
of pioneer life. They have worked bravely on through heat 
and cold, floods and drought, hail and-cyclones, fires and bliz- 
zards. They have been beaten by none of these accidents, com- 
mon foes of their craft, especially in a new country. But when 
to these are added the steady depressing of market prices, be- 
low the money cost of production, and exorbitant interest and 
taxes, they have been compelled to yield. They are losing all 
they have saved, and are being driven from their homes in their 
old age, toilworn and empty-handed. 
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Thore is no argument in such epithets as “‘ calamity howlers.’’ 
It is vain to talk of ‘‘over production’? when millions of our 
own people are underfed, and foreign nations Want more than we 
can spare. No amount of campaign eloquence or newspaper in- 
genuity will convince sensible, practical men that the country is 
prosperous and they are getting rich under present conditions. 
President Harrison sealed his political death-warrant by blindly 
insisting that.everything was all right, and by telling the most 
important factor in American industry if they did not like the 
situation to go to Europe. 

But we do not care to discuss this question in a partisan light. 
It makes no practical difference whether a Republican, a Demo- 
cratic, or a Populist, Congress sits day after day at the expense 
of the toilers wrangling over tariff or the coinage of silver. No 
benefit will accrue so long as the inflow of gold and the multi- 
plied currency are absorbed by the monopolies of wealth and 
speculation. : 

Is there then no remedy? Yes. Confiscate this wall of stolen 
gold. Give back to the toilers on either side the money out of 
which they have been swindled. Make future monopolies too dan- 
gerous, through heavy penalties, to be risked. Stop the liquor 
traffic, which consumes at least two billion dollars every year, 
and gives in return only death and destruction. Take from 
those highway robbers, the brewers, the distillers, the traffickers 
in intoxicants, the money for which they have committed, 
directly or indirectly, every crime in the calendar, and use it to 
repair, so far as gold can, the ravages the trade has wrought. 
Take this as axiomatic truth, excessive wealth is proof presump- 
tive of fraud, and it is the province of the ruling power to 
search the matter and to repay the defrauded. Make an assess- 
ment on wealth to relieve the suffering poor, the per cent of 
levy to vary with the size of the fortune, the rapidity of its ac- 
quirement, and the condition of those who have contributed to 
its accumulation. It will be difficult to accomplish all this? 
Certainly, righteousness is never easy. ‘‘Straight and narrow ”’ 
is the way to justice as well as to life, but the nation which will 
not walk in it is doomed. A government which compounds 
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with rogues, and sells the privilege to commit crime, which can- 
not or will not right what is wrong, defend the poor against the 
rich, the weak against the strong, the workers against the specu- 
lators, has no warrant to exist. 

It does not avail anything for wronged labor or its advocates 
to appeal to the mercy of its oppressors. There is no other 
passion so unrelenting as avarice. Labor strikes, anarchy, vio- 
lence, exhaust the strength of the struggling victims, and 
tighten the grip of greed. 

Law is the only effectual remedy, the ballot the effective 
weapon. Persistent demands at the polls will at last command 
relief. Politicians, even, will learn that the royal road to office 
is to give the laborer his due. 

The ways of justice and mercy are not blind, but the spirit to 
walk in them is almost obsolete. Our statesmen surely know 
that the true object of government is the welfare and protection 
of its citizens, that the people are royal, that feasting and rev- 
elry, luxury and display, do not belong with making and exe- 
cuting the laws of a republic. 

Are we going backwards? Washington shared the hardships 
of his private soldiers. Lincoln could not sleep when leaky 
tents and inclement weather threatened the health and life of his 
army. The president of to-day sleeps soundly on a downy 
couch in a room the curtains of which would furnish comforta- 
ble bedding for thousands of shivering women and children. If 
our boasted land of liberty does not soon seek a return of the 
simplicity and honesty of earlier days, we shall import missiona- 
ries from Africa and New Zealand and send our statesmen to sit 
at the feet of the queen of Madagascar. 

Financial misfortunes will be to us as a lasting profit, if they 
reveal a higher standard of living. It is a propitious time for a 
clearer intelligence and an awakened public conscience to sweep 
away the rotten fabric of a false civilization, with its glittering 
gewgaws and fictitious estimates of value; and, on the bed-rock 
of enduring truth and Christian brotherhood, to build a new 
nation. 


A. L. CORNWALL. 





CANADA AND “POLITICAL REUNION”—FROM A 
CANADIAN’S STANDPOINT. 


BY W. SANFORD EVANS, SECRETARY CANADIAN CLUB, HAMILTON, 


CANADA. 


N THE December issue of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PoLitics there appeared an article by Hon. F. W. Glen, 
entitled ‘‘The Political Reunion of the United States and Can- 
ada.’? From the nature of the subject the article is of special 
interest to Canadians, and as a Canadian I should like to say 
something about it. The article will have upon Canadians an 
effect quite the opposite of that which Mr. Glen would doubtless 
desire. Instead of being convincing or persuasive, it produces 
feelings in which are mingled mild indignation and a good deal 
of amusement. There are many small inexactnesses of statement 
which prove exasperating, and it is not fair to the American 
public that they should go uncorrected. As I shall confine my- 
self to some of the things with which a Canadian would find 
fault, I take this opportunity of acknowledging the many kind 
things Mr. Glen has said about us, and particularly the deserv- 
edly high estimate he has given of our French Canadian broth- 
ers. And I would not wish anything that is said to give the 
impression that there is any other feeling in Canada toward the 
United States than the most cordial good fellowship and the 
sincerest admiration ; but when our country is attacked we must 
appeal to statistics to show our comparative standing. We 
point to the United States as an example of what may be done 
in North America, but we intend to excel her. 

In the first place, objection must be taken to the employment 
of the words “political reunion.’”? These words would have 
meaning only if at any time there had been a political union be- 
tween the two countries. Until the time of the Rebellion there 
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was not even political union between Massachusetts and New 
York. The British colonies in America were upon much the 
same basis as are the seven colonies of Australia at the present 
time, each of which has its own political autonomy ; and the 
same thing is true of Canada and Newfoundland. When the 
thirteen colonies united against England we have the first record 
of union upon the continent, and it is well known that to con- 
sumate this union, and to make it sufficiently strong to enable it 
to live and to command respect and credit abroad, was the great 
problem of early statesmanship. There was no united Domin- 
ion of Canada until 1867. To speak of “ political reunion’’ is, 
then, to commit an unpardonable historical inaccuracy, and 
while we can understand that some of those who are working 
for the political union of the two countries should think it a 
matter of policy to speak of ‘‘reunion,’’ inasmuch as a majority 
of people shrink from anything radical and are much more 
easily induced to restore what has formerly existed, still a 
protest must be entered against so petty a subterfuge. 

In the course of the article reference is made to several pub- 
lic men in both countries, and many quotations are given. Mr. 
Glen has contrived to introduce the names of some Canadian 
public men in such a way as to leave the impression that these 
men are very influential in Canada, and that they support the 
policy he is advocating. To show how unfair he has been in 
this I shall refer to these men and state the facts. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith is heartily in accord with Mr. Glen’s 
position. Prof. Smith is, however, not a Canadian by birth or 
in sentiment. His literary ability has earned for him a recog- 
nized position, but he has never been popular. He was not 
popular in England before he came to this country; he made 
himself unpopular in the United States, and his standing in 
Canada will be clear when it is said that he was threatened with 
a certain degree of social ostracism on account of his attitude on 
the annexation question. He started in Canada a continental 
union club which he could not establish, and which was never 
strong enough to be more than laughed at. He has created a 
breach between himself and the Canadian people which is widen- 
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ing every day. He is not a leader. Among other things he has 
shown no stability or consistency of purpose. Some years ago 
he was a prominent member of what was called the Canada 
First party, whose cry was, Canada for the Canadians; now his 
cry is, Canada for the Americans. His writings furnish many 
of the strongest arguments that can be urged against the policy 
he is at present advocating. 

Honore Mercier is said by Mr. Glen to be “‘the most adroit 
and skillful political leader, with a stronger personal following 
than any of his contemporaries.’”’ Canadians blush to hear 
Mercier held up as in any way representative of Canada. The 
people of his own province passed an unmistakable judgment 
upon him at the last election when they rejected his party and 
policy by an overwhelming majority. He has entirely lost caste 
in Canada. 

Of Erastus Wiman’s success Canadians are proud; but 
although he has written and spoken a good deal to Canadians in 
favor of closer union with the United States, he has no follow- 
ing in Canada. Not only this, but he directly opposes Mr. Glen 
in the methods to be adopted to bring about the results, and 
firmly holds the opinion, which he expresses on all occasions, 
that political union is so remote that it does not deserve serious 
consideration as an issue that will affect the present generation. 
In a speech before the Union League Club of Brooklyn in 1891 he 
said: ‘‘To advocate annexation for years to come would be the 
ruin of any politician, the ruin of any party. If it is found to- 
day possible to elect a pound-keeper or even a constable known 
to favor annexation, in half a dozen constituencies, there might 
be some hope that there would be in time a change in senti- 
ment. But any political party, or any combination, who might 
form the nucleus of a party, even any candidate for parliament- 
ary honors, who adopted the annexation cause as the ground of 
confidence, could not just now summon a corporal’s guard to his 
support.’’ 

The other Canadian public men whom Mr. Glen mentions are 
those who signed the Montreal Annexation Manifesto in 1849. 
Mr. Glen has been particularly unfair with regard to this event. 
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He introduces it by saying that it was signed by ‘‘such promi- 
nent leaders as the late Sir George Cartier and Sir Alexander T. 
Galt ; Sir Leonard Tilley, the present governor of New Bruns- 
wick ; Sir John J. C. Abbott, ex-premier of the Dominion ; and 
Sir David Macpherson, a senator of Canada.’’ Forty-four years 
ago not one of these men was a ‘‘ prominent political leader.” 
They were young men who in a time of unusual depression 
took a rash step for which they all afterward publicly expressed 
their deep regret ; and from that time they devoted themselves 
so heartily to British interests that they became leaders in pub- 
lic life and helped to arouse the strong Canadian feeling which 
now exists in this country. The fact that each of those men- 
tioned by Mr. Glen afterward accepted knighthood from Her 
Majesty as an acknowledgment of his services to the empire is 
a sufficient indication of a radical change in sentiment. 

It will easily be seen how false an impression might be given 
by the use of such names when other facts were kept in the 
background. 

With regard to the American public men to whom Mr. Glen 
refers we have nothing to say, because it is very evident that 
there has always been a strong party in the United States 
anxious for political union. The Continental Congress of 1774 
and 1775, the provision left in the Constitution for the admission 
of Canada into the union, the events of 1812, 1837, and 1849, 
and of other times, the prominence given to the subject in the 
press, and the eagerness with which any facts that might seem 
to favor annexation are taken up and generally distorted, have 
long ago removed from Canadian minds any doubt of the policy 
of at least a section of the American people. And Canadians 
flatter themselves that there is good reason for the desire to pos- 
sess our country. The territory of the United States is becom- 
ing filled up, the forests destroyed, and the needs of the country 
increased, so that in the not distant future they will be largely 
dependent upon other countries for their raw material, and Can- 
ada has more undeveloped wealth than any other country in the 
world. A knowledge of our resources makes Canadians be- 
lieve that they understand the desire for political union to be 
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found among. Americans. Unfortunately this knowledge does 
not lead us to the same conclusions. Because we are wealthy it 
is natural that others should desire to share with us, but it is 
equally natural that we should wish to keep it all ourselves. I 
am not saying anything now of the supposed gains to Canada by 
the union ; but the fact remains that in Canada there is abso- 
lutely no agitation in favor of annexation, while there is cer- 
tainly agitation in the United States, and since this is the case 
we cannot believe that this agitation is carried on because of the 
benefit that will accrue to Canada. 

I have already said that some of Mr. Glen’s statements are 
amusing to Canadians, and that some arouse indignation. It is 
amusing that in December, 1893, there should appear held out 
as a bait to the Canadians that the United States has ‘‘ created 
and established a national banking system which has won the 
confidence of our wisest and most experienced financiers.’’ 
Had this statement appeared a year ago it might have been 
more alluring. Canadians claim to have the best banking sys- 
tem yet devised, and in the Bank of Montreal, with its paid up 
capital of $12,000,000, and its reserve fund of $6,000,000, to 
have not only the greatest financial institution in America, but 
the second or third largest joint stock bank in the world. Dur- 
ing the past year our banks have stood firm and there has been 
plenty of money on reasonable terms. 

It is amusing to read the expression he more than once makes 
use of about ‘‘allaying the desire of Canadian people for annex- 
ation.’”’ There is not nearly so much sentiment in Canada in 
favor of annexation as there is in the United States in favor of 
lynching, and if we proceeded along the lines which Mr. Glen 
has marked out in this article, we could write strongly about 
‘‘allaying the desire’’ of the American people for anarchy and 
deeds of heartless cruelty. There are fewer in Canada in favor 
of annexation than there are Southerners who will talk bitterly 
against the North. And, despite Mr. Glen’s statements about 
the unrest in this country, we have nothing like the ominous 
talk indulged in over the silver question. We do not hesitate to 
make the assertion that Canadians to-day are as united and as 
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homogeneous as any people, that they love their country as 
heartily, and that there is growing up a spirit in this country 
that will in a few years cause it to be regarded as treasonable to 
mention national suicide. 

‘‘Canada adopted the American policy of protection to home 
industries, and even her judicial system is being steadily assimi- 
lated to ours.’’?’ Without pausing to inquire whether Mr. Glen 
is laying claim to the principles of protection as an American 
product, and, if not, why Canada should be said to be adopting 
‘the American policy’? when she adopted protection, we may 
say that certainly Canada had to tax American trade when her 
own exports were taxed ; but it is astonishing that we should be 
told that our judicial system is gradually being assimilated to 
the American system. They are entirely different, and unless 
the American system is changed they will remain so. We 
appoint all judges; you elect them all, except the judges of 
your Supreme Court, and the proud position of this court 
demonstrates the superiority of the system of appointment. 

It is not worth while to take up other minor points. One, 
however, we cannot pass by, which is the most amusing of all: 
‘‘Continental union will deliver the Canadian people from the 
bondage of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which con- 
trols and operates one half of the railway mileage of the 
Dominion, although first chartered in 1881. The late Sir John 
A. Macdonald, as premier of Canada and leader of the Tory 
party, induced Parliament to grant it enormous special powers 
and privileges for the purpose, largely, of maintaining his 
supremacy. The railway company exercises its power and in- 
fluence and contributes liberally to election funds to sustain 
the party which created it, and in return the parliamentary 
majority grants it additional favors and privileges to aid in 
maintaining its monopoly. Neither could exist without the 
other, therefore, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company actively 
opposes continental union.’’ This is absurd. If there is one 
thing that Canadians are proud of it is their great railroad. 
But, granting for the moment that Canadians are under the 
‘‘bondage”’ of this ‘‘monopoly,’’ what does Mr. Glen offer in 
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its place? He offers union with a country a large percentage 
of whose railways are in the hands of receivers, whose railway 
history has been stained by notorious instances of corruption 
which are a matter of history; a country which cannot check 
the power of such monopolies as the Standard Oil Company ; a 
country where four thousand people (three hundredths of one 
per cent of the families of the United States) own twenty per 
cent of all the wealth, and where nine per cent own seventy-one 
per cent of the wealth. In reply to what he says as to the 
‘“‘enormous’”’ grants to the Canadian Pacific Railway, it is 
sufficient to say that the United States government granted 
more in money and land to the Union Pacific Railway to build 
its one thousand miles of road than was granted to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to build its three thousand miles. 

But let us take this question on a little broader ground. Mr. 
Glen says the Canadian Pacific Railway was chartered largely 
for the purpose of maintaining Sir. John A. Macdonald in 
power. Can we not find a more generous and more statesman- 
like reason for his action ? 

A transcontinental line was first advocated by Major Car- 
michael-Smyth in an open letter published in 1847, and this let- 
ter was accompanied by a map showing the route proposed by 
him, which was the very route afterward adopted by the Cana- 
dian Pacific. The Canadian people were at once convinced of 
the necessity of such a road, but the scheme found little favor in 
England, and it was not until nearly forty years later that 
Canada felt able to undertake it alone. Had the road been 
built when it was first mooted the development of our North- 
west would have kept pace with development of the Western 
States. Chiefly owing to the fact that the United States had her 
transcontinental lines completed so long before ours, is due the 
difference in population, and the fact of the success of the 
American roads in opening up that Western country is sufficient 
justification for the policy of building a Canadian road, if any 
justification were needed in view of the wonderful progress of 
that country since the road was built, and the success of the 
road itself, for it has paid its dividends and added to its reserve 
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fund, while all the American Pacific roads are in the hands of 
receivers. Another point is that when British Columbia agreed 
to enter the Dominion, there was a condition that a road should 
be built connecting her with Eastern Canada. That condition 
had to be fulfilled. In addition to these considerations there is 
another which in itself would more than vindicate the wisdom 
which pushed through the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
route through Canada between Europe and Asia is much shorter 
than that through the United States. In fact the difference in 
favor of the Canadian route over that by way of New York and 
San Francisco from Liverpool to Yokohama is nearly one 
thousand miles, and as it is also the quickest route from Eng- 
land to Australia this means that, with proper equipment, 
Canada must be the great highway of the future. Just here let 
me quote some words of the late Secretary Seward: ‘‘ Having 
its Atlantic seaport at Halifax, and its Pacific depot near Van- 
couver Island, British America would inevitably draw to it the 
commerce of Europe, Asia, and the United States. Thus from 
a mere Colonial dependency it would assume a controlling rank 
in the world. To her other nations would be tributary ; and in 
vain would the United States attempt to be her rival; for we 
could never dispute with her the possession of the Asiatic com- 
merce, nor the power which that commerce bestows.’’ All this 
was recognized in Canada, and when the imperial government 
would not aid the enterprise, Canada, that country whose policy 
is ‘‘one of retardation, of slow development,’’ undertook it 
alone and accomplished a truly remarkable feat, when, in four 
years and nine months from the day on which the contract with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company became law, she had 
completed her great railroad. 

Among the things in the article which arouse indignation 
must be mentioned the following: ‘‘ The strongest active oppo- 
sition in Canada to continental union will come from the politi- 
cal leaders now in power, and from those who hope to gain 
power at the next general election, the members of the Dominion 
and the provincial civil service, all of whom are appointed for 
life, the judiciary included, the manufacturers and wholesale 
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merchants who have an established and profitable trade, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which has been granted 
enormous special powers and privileges by the government of 
Canada. They all oppose it for personal reasons.’’ Is it not 
almost incredible that so narrow-minded and ungenerous a state- 
ment should be made of any people? Sentiment is not dead in 
the world ; it will never die; and it will never cease to be one 
of the greatest controlling forces. Can Mr. Glen find in all his- 
tory one example of a people who would thus, without com- 
punction, hand over to another that which tradition and the 
natural instincts of affection called patriotism had rendered 
sacred to them? Why, then, should he think that, were it not 
for the pecuniary interests of a few, Canadians would be the first 
to write that disgraceful page? Is there anything in the stock 
from which we spring, is there anything in our past history, 
that would justify such an estimate? What is the attitude of 
the French Canadian as shown in history? Was not sentiment 
strong enough in our British fathers to make them capable of 
the heroic sacrifices of the Union Empire Loyalists? Was there 
anything uncertain about the stand we took in 1812? Have the 
men who have gone from us to you lacked manliness, that we 
should be so judged ? 

American misconception of the temper of the Canadian peo- 
ple and of Canadian sentiment has become historic. Mr. Glen’s 
article instinctively brings to mind the proclamations of Gen- 
erals Hull and Smyth in 1812. The irony of fate made these 
proclamations ridiculous, and yet there has been no change in 
the tone of American communications upon this subject. As 
they were before, so they have been since. To every one the 
answer of Canada has been the same: Let us alone; we have 
confidence in ourselves that we can work out our own destiny 
without interference and without help, and we intend to do so. 
When will Americans learn this answer and remember it ? 

Before asking what Canada would gain or lose by political 
union it would be well to ask what Canada is, and what she has 
done, and is doing. In answer to the first question we may say 
in a word that Canada is larger than the United States, that she 
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has inexhaustible natural resources, and has besides a climate 
which, as Mr. Glen says, ‘‘ tends to develop and stimulate the 
conservative and best elements of human character so essential 
in maintaining and perpetuating self-government and free insti- 
tutions.’’ 

What has she done and what is she doing? Mr. Glen quotes 
Mr. Wiman as saying: ‘‘The two nationalities set out side by 
side one hundred and twenty years ago on the race for conti- 
nental supremacy. The United States had an untried form of 
government, had no capital, no backing, and no previous ex- 
perience, working out on a vast scale a plan of self-government, 
and an experiment in finance and development. Canada had 
behind her, Great Britain, stable institutions, enormous supplies 
of money, and everything to make her great.’’ That is to say, 
when the two countries started everything was in Canada’s 
favor. Yes; but Mr. Wiman forgets that for nearly two cen- 
turies before this time what is now the United States had had 
behind her this same ‘‘Great Britain, stable institutions, enor- 
mous supplies of money, and everything to make her great’’ ; 
so that the United States, upon this showing, had had nearly 
two centuries’ start. She had had experience in self-govern- 
ment, as all colonies of Great Britain have had, and the republi- 
can form of government was no experiment in the history of the 
world. So well had she prospered that in 1760 her population 
numbered about 3,000,000, and she was wealthy. At the same 
date Canada had only 60,000 inhabitants, of French origin, in 
the greatest poverty because of the war. They could in no way 
be compared to the English colonists because the policy of France 
had not favored development or individual enterprise. It had 
been a military colony. Things had gradually become more 
settled in Canada when the Rebellion broke out, and the popu- 
lation of Canada was increased by the band of United Empire 
Loyalists who settled in an entirely unbroken country and began 
life where it had been begun in the United States nearly two 
centuries before. At that time the population of the United 
States was 3,500,000. When one realizes in addition to these 
things that the first four or five million of population is the diffi- 
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cult one to secure, it seems incredible that any one should enter- 
tain the idea that the two countries started on equal terms. 

In comparing statistics of the increase of population in the 
two countries we find that since 1760, when it became British 
possession, the population of Canada has increased eighty-fold, 
while that of the United States has increased only twenty-one- 
fold. In 1812 the population of all that is now known as Can- 
ada was under 500,000, while that of the United States was 
7,500,000. Since that time the population of Canada has in- 
creased tenfold, while that of the United States has not in- 
creased ninefold. Up to 1840 more European immigrants set- 
tled in Canada than in the United States. Then came the 
opening up of the great West which attracted to it an immense 
immigration, among which were thousands of Canadians. At 
that time Canada had no fertile western fields to which even 
her own people could go, and she did not have any until 1869, 
when she purchased the Northwest Territories from the Hud- 
son Bay Company. These facts, and also the fact that the 
more thickly populated localities, by the greater opportunities 
they present, will always attract a certain number, account for 
there being one million Canadians in the United States. Yet 
even allowing for this emigration from Canada, we find that it 
is not true, as Mr. Glen says it is, that Canada has not been 
able to attract or retain population, for her population has in- 
creased at a greater ratio than that of the United States. 
Since our Northwest was opened up, and particularly since the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad was built, this ‘‘exodus’’ has stopped, 
and recent statistics clearly show that the tide has turned the 
other way. Before ten years have passed we will be quite will- 
ing to base our hopes for Canada upon what statistics will show 
of the relative movements of population. 

Leaving the matter of population, let us look at some other 
facts about Canada to see if what has been said about her is 
justifiable. Compared with the United States, and in propor- 
tion to population, Canada has greater and more valuable pub- 
lic works ; she has more miles of railroad, as well as $60,000, - 
000 invested in canals on the greatest system of inland navi- 
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gation in the world; her exports are fifty per cent greater ; 
her mercantile marine is six times as great ; there is more re- 
spect for law, less crime, less destitution. Our export trade 
last year was greater by nearly $12,000,000 than that of any 
former year. In seventeen years the deposits in the banks 
have increased from $17,000,000 to $223,000,000. The life in- 
surance carried by Canadians amounts to $240,000,000, and this 
with fire and accident insurance foots up to a billion dollars. 
The depression of the last few months has been less felt in Can- 
ada than in any other country. These are a few of the results 
of our “‘retardation,’’ our ‘‘slow development.” 

What would Canada gain, then, by uniting with a nation 
which, in proportion to population, is not so prosperous or 
progressive as herself? ‘‘She would get more capital.’’ Yes; 
but the capital will come whetker she unites or not, and, in any 
case, she would as soon have European capital as American. 
If United States capital was not able to support home industries 
when a large amount of European capital was withdrawn 
during the past year, we would just as soon get our capital 
when it can be better spared; although we will welcome any 
attempt to develop our resources. 

‘‘We could share in the American form of government.’’ 
The first thing that strikes a Canadian in this connection is that 
any representatives we would be allowed to send to Washington 
would be so hopelessly in the minority that we would be ex- 
changing a condition of almost perfect freedom and self-govern- 
ment for one of helpless subjection to a parliamentary majority. 
Besides, with the exception of the universally attractive idea of 
independence, the American form of government has no at- 
tractions for a Canadian. We are firmly convinced that our 
own form of government is better throughout. But more 
than this, we believe that all government is yet in the experi- 
mental stage, and that nowhere has there been found that 
form which will best suit the development of man, and will 
foster what is noble while it represses all unworthiness, and 
will deal absolute justice between class and class. There 
is an ideal of government toward which the world is working, 
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and which we hope Canada will first formulate and carry out. 

‘But if we united we would form the greatest empire in the 
world, and there would be removed forever the fear of war.’’ 
Unfortunately the teaching of reason and of experience, as 
shown in the pages of history, is that great empires are grand 
mistakes. Individualization in nations is as essential to the pro- 
gress of the world as the development of personality in indivi- 
duals. ‘‘ But the fear of war would be removed.’’ He who 
talks of or threatens war should be indicted of high treason be- 
fore the court of the developed conscience of this Western 
World. 

There remains something better for the United States and 
Canada than political union, and that is to live side by side, 
learning from one another, and adding to each other that stim- 
ulus which shall call forth the best from each, and withal in per- 
fect friendship, so that the world may be taught what true 
progress is and what should be the relationship between nations 
from the example of Uncle Sam and his cousin on the North. 

W. SANFORD EVANS. 





IS PROTECTION IMMORAL? 


BY PROF. M. B. C. TRUE. 


OMETHING over a year ago, in my presence, a preacher of 
the gospel told to a little knot of friends an incident con- 
nected with a sermon which he had preached a short time before, 
on the moral aspects of protection and free trade, in which he had 
asserted that protection is based upon false morality. The idea 
was so new to me, and at the same time it so startled me, that I 
am afraid that my involuntary, dissentient exclamation seemed 
disrespectful, and that that excellent preacher, long my per- 
sonal friend, has never yet forgiven it. As he was born and 
reared in the free-trade atmosphere of England, I attributed his 
views to his inability, even in the newer, purer, and more 
healthful social atmosphere of the United States, to recover 
from his boyish ailments. 

A recent paper in THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, by 
Rev. Albert Walkley, opens the topic anew, and causes me to 
inquire seriously if a vein of real gold has been found, or if the 
‘¢find’’ consists wholly of pyrites of iron. Rev. Albert Walk- 
ley’s idea seems to be parallel with that of the other preacher to 
whom I have referred, and protection is held up as an immoral 
monstrosity. I should be glad to go over the whole ground 
which Rev. Albert Walkley has surveyed, but I have space. for 
reference to but a few points. 

The protection which governments afford to the persons and 
to the property of citizens is presented in a variety of forms, 
but the principle at the base of all these forms is essentially the 
same. It is the fundamental principle of all modern govern- 
‘ments. Most individuals are too weak to defend themselves and 
their property adequately and efficiently from the attacks of 
others ; they are also unable to render adequate punishment for 
such attacks. Besides, society cannot safely permit individuals 
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to take into their own hands the punishment of offenders. Isn’t 
this a mark of national civilization? The people, who defend 
the persons and property of their individual citizens, have a 
degree and quality of civilization higher and better than the 
people have who permit, directly or indirectly, their citizens to 
defend their own persons and property? All modern civilized 
society is founded upon the duty of the government to take the 
place of the savage individual war-club in the defense of its 
citizens. The government substantially guarantees to the in- 
dividual that he may engage in his peaceful pursuits, and that it 
will ward off, from him and from his property, attacks by 
others. All the machinery of courts and of police forces is 
organized to this end. 

Not only are they who have injured the persons of citizens 
punished, but, so far as it can be done, the state wards off such 
injuries—prevents them. 

An individual citizen has acquired some real estate by lawfal 
means; the state undertakes to defend that real property from 
injury, or even trespass, by others. The individual is not com- 
pelled to stand guard over it; the government watches it for 
him. An individual citizen has acquired some personal prop- 
erty by industry and sacrifice ; the government agrees to guard 
it and to punish those who injure it or who carry it away. In 
all this guarding property, by the state, and in the undertaking 
by the government to punish assaults upon the person and prop- 
erty of the citizen, it seems to me that anarchists only discover 
an element of injustice, of wrong, of immorality, therein. Most 
men, all good men, characterize such relationship as just and 
wise. 

But where is the limit of the government’s duty? I mean a 
government which pretends to represent a civilized people. Is 
it logical to say that it may punish, or defend, one species of 
personal injury and not another? May it justly or equitably 
defend the property of one class of citizens and not that of 
another class, or defend one species of property and not another 
species ? 

Assume that I am ashoe maker. I have made a pair of shoes, 
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valued, based upon the cost of material and the accustomed 
rate of rents and wages at the time, at five dollars. The law 
recognizes the shoes to be property and the title to be in me. If 
a man should steal those shoes and carry them away, the gov- 
ernment undertakes to arrest and to punish him for his attack 
upon my property. He is punished because he has invaded my 
right to property. He has deprived me of the products of my 
labor and skill. If the shoes should not be stolen, but if a 
person should simply cut them so as to make their value less 
than five dollars, the government will punish him for that act, 
also. Is there any injustice, any inequity, any immorality in 
the action of the government in defending my property. in the 
cases supposed, or in punishing the actors? I believe that an- 
archists and tramps alone would complain. 

Is it unjust, is it unconstitutional, for the government to go be- 
yond these two invasions of my right to property and to defend 
me from another and related species of invasion? Take the 
supposition which finds its verification in innumerable facts. 
After I have made the shoes at a cost to me of five dollars, some 
one who resides outside the jurisdiction of my government, who 
owes no allegiance to my government, who contributes nothing 
to the support of the government under which I reside, to which 
I yield allegiance and which I help support by taxes, such a one 
comes and so affects the market that I can sell my shoes for but 
four dollars. Under whatever name you disguise the transac- 
tion, I am damaged to the extent of one fifth of my gross income. 
Is the damage any less because the shoes have not been mate- 
rially injured? Because the shoes have not been taken away 
bodily, therefore is it no injury? When I rely upon the govern- 
ment to protect my shoes from theft or from material damage, is 
any *‘ generous and noble instinct set aside’? And is any ap- 
peal made to the baser and more selfish elements of our nature? 
I have heard no one even so intimate. How then, is it, that 
‘¢ every generous and noble instinct is set aside, and the appeal 
is made to the baser and more selfish elements of our nature,’’ 
when I rely upon the same government to protect my very same 
rights to property in the same shoes, exerted by another method? 
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Now, protection, in “‘caps’’ or “‘lower case,’’ is nothing but 
the machinery by which the maker of goods is assured that his 
market shall not be taken from him, that the value of his labor 
shall not be diminished by strangers or aliens. This is all there 
is in the dread name, Protection. 

A few years ago, Congress was besieged by most of the 
authors of the nation to enact an international copyright law. 
Those that were at the head of the movement were conspicuous 
advocates of free trade. James Russell Lowell was president of 
of the league. I did not read at the time that any of them ob- 
jected to a copyright law on the score of its wrongfulness or its 
immorality. In fact, I understand that no petition contained any 
assertion in that direction. And yet, if there is any principle on 
which a copyright law can stand, it is the same principle that 
supports protection. The only difference is that protection is im- 
bedded a little deeper in its foundation than copyright—its funda- 
mental principle is a little more primary. So, patent rights are 
unobjectionable and are the peers of copyright, but protection 
draws its nourishment from civic and political equities that are 
more fundamental than those that nourish those rights. Every 
argument that supports copyright, or patent right, is equally ap- 
plicable to the support of protection ; in addition, protection is 
bulwarked by arguments to which patent right and copyright are 
strangers. Thus, it will be seen, when the essence of protection 
is truly declared, when its essential character is disclosed, when 
its true aim and end are seen, it is not true that ‘‘the whole sys- 
tem of protection is to maintain false notions of self-preser- 
vation,’’ but that, on the other hand, it is to maintain correct re- 
lations of labor and business of the state, to maintain the true 
duty of the government toward its laborers and business men. 

I have said that the principle on which protection is based 
does not differ in any great degree, nor essentially, from the 
principle that supports the laws by which governments try to 
defend the persons and property of its citizens. Unless these 
other kinds of protection are immoral, unjust—there can be no 
immorality, no injustice in the theory of protection. A recog- 
nition of the right and duty of government to protect my dwell- 
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ing from burglars, is but a logical step in the direction of pro- 
tection. It seems to me that whoever acknowledges this right 
and this duty on the part of the government, if logical, must 
acknowledge this principle of protection. Isn’t the theory of 
free trade, which Jefferson is said to have taught, the logical re- 
sult or logical accompaniment of his theory of government, to 
the effect that it was not clear that a society, ‘‘ without govern- 
ment, as among the Indians”’ ‘is not the best’’? Protection as 
known and applied in the United States is a modern doctrine, it 
was entirely unknown in ancient times and among even half- 
civilized people. It is clearly a product, or a necessary con- 
comitant, of modern civilization. It is not in harmony with 
any aristocratic or monarchical government. It is clearly in 
harmony with the spirit of a republican, or semi-democratic 
government. It is, in fact, as necessary in a government of the 
people, as in any other defensive law. It is a necessary element 
in American civilization, it is a part of our societary organiza- 
tion. 

I think that the statesmen and scholars who are commending 
and defending the theory called protection, believe as fully and 
firmly in the right and duty of government to exercise its pro- 
tective powers in favor of the maker of goods, as I have stated 
it, or as I am able to state it. The statement that the protec- 
tionist ‘‘never asks, Is it right? always, Is it expedient?’’ 
seems to me to be a monstrous confession of ignorance and mis- 
apprehension ; ignorance of the literature of protection, and 
misapprehension of the aims and purposes of the doctrine. In 
one sense, protectionists never do ask, Is it right? That posi- 
tion is taken for granted ; their whole argument is based upon 
its righteousness. They do not need to argue that it is right, 
they have already settled that. I do not understand how a close 
study of their writings could fail to make that clear to every 
thoughtful inquiry. As well might it be claimed that, because 
a legislature hesitates in regard to the kind or amount of pun- 
ishment that should be inflicted for horse stealing, therefore the 
punishment of horse stealing is regarded as a matter of ex- 
pediency, and not of right. Protectionists discuss, and differ in 
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regard to, the amount of import duty that ought to be imposed 
upon articles, but all agree in regard to the right to levy such 
duty of some kind and of some amount. 

The writer to whose paper I am referring does not distinctly 
state that the regulation of business called protection, brings 
prosperity to the laborers and business men of the United States, 
but his argument for ‘“‘sacrifice’’ is based upon such an as- 
sumption. The testimony of a distinguished disciple of free 
trade is worth being quoted here. The Review of Reviews for 
September, 1892, quotes and condenses from a paper by Speaker 
Charles F. Crisp in the August number of THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF Potitics. I quote from The Review of Reviews: 
‘‘That protection has been the chief factor in the development 
of our manufacturing industries, and that it does protect, Judge 
Crisp freely concedes. He even goes so far as to say that about 
ninety per cent of the manufactured articles used in this country 
are now produced by domestic manufacturers.”’ 

Is it in view of the prosperity which follows the adoption of 
the protective policy in the United States, that Rev. Albert 
Walkley exclaims, ‘‘ What fellowship hath religion with pro- 
tection? None’’ ; and that he again asserts, ‘‘Turn in what 
way we will, religion and so-called protection, face to face, are 
in irreconcilable opposition’’? The assumption of infallibility 
in such fulminations is painful. If religion is ‘‘ charitable and 
liberal,’’ as Rev. Albert Walkley asserts, ought not its apostles 
and defenders to possess the same virtues? Is there any charity 
in the assertion that a believer in protection cannot be religious ? 
Or is the antagonism between religion and protection based on 
the theory that prosperity and religion are incompatible? Is 
the theory of George Hubert to be revived : 


“For gold and grace did never yet agree ; 
Religion always sides with povertie,’’ 


and are we to be taught that the prosperity that comes to a 
people through the application of the protective doctrine breeds 
irreligion? In either event, the asserted irreconcilability be- 
tween religion and protection seems to be a creation of a fervid 
imagination growing out of distorted views of political economy. 

M. B. C. TRUE. 
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Dependents, Defectives, and Delinquents. By Charles Richmond, 
A.M., D.D. 12mo, cloth, pages 277. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co. 


The fact that no plates were made for this book, but instead a 
small edition printed from type, shows how little interest is yet 
taken in the important question it so ably discusses. Sociology, 
however, is destined soon to occupy a much larger share of in- 
telligent public attention, and our judgment is at fault if a 
second edition of this book is not speedily called for. 

The author has had a long experience as pastor, has been a 
careful student of social and political science, has been director 
and organizer of important charities, is at present a professor of 
social science in the University of Chicago, and hence is able to 
speak advisedly on the subjects with which he deals in this 
book. 

He divides society into the progressive, stationary, and retro- 
gressive classes, of which the progressive includes a large ma- 
jority who not only support themselves, but are obliged to main- 
tain a great army of social parasites, both rich and poor, who 
are non-producers. 

Dependents are defined as ‘‘those members of society who 
cannot support themselves without the aid of others, survivals 
of an imperfect past race living out of their time in a civiliza- 
tion to which they are not adjusted, degenerate offspring of in- 
jured and defeated stock or examples of arrested development 
unfit to endure the strain of modern competition.”’ 

He regards educational defects as being responsible for no 
small share of crime and pauperism—these defects being chiefly 
the neglect of the state to fit children to work at some useful em- 
ployment. He looks upon the absence of kindergartens, 
kitchengartens, and manual training schools as a source of 
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social peril. The book sets forth the respective advantages and 
disadvantages of public and private charities, and discusses 
somewhat briefly, but clearly and sensibly the different methods 
of dealing with the criminal and insane classes. A valuable 
feature of the book is the large number of references to books 
and papers bearing on the different subjects discussed. 


Home and School Training. By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth, pages 308. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 


This is a new edition of a work that has been much read by 
those interested in the training of children. A new chapter, 
Physical Culture, has been added, and also a supplement giving 
a short biographical sketch of the author. 

Dr. Oreutt assumes that the family and the school are in- 
separably connected in the great work of training children, and 
recognizes the fact that the family must assume by far the most 
responsible share, especially so far as morals, habits, and man- 
ners are concerned ; hence the larger part of the book is de- 
voted to parental training. It abounds in good suggestions that 


might be read with profit by every one interested in training 
the child-mind. 


Among the important requisites in the management of chil- 
dren the author classes firmness, and shows the bad results of the 
fickle policy in dealing with the little ones. The child should 
understand from its earlest years that the parent’s ‘‘no’’ means 
no, without any prospect of its being changed to yes by coaxing 
or whining. Among the mistakes that parents make in trying 
to control] their children the author mentions: 1. That of be- 
ing impulsive or fitful, one day punishing for offenses that on 
another they allow to pass unnoticed. 2. Threatening and scold- 
ing work immeasurable mischief on the child-mind. 3. Flogging 
is mentioned as a method of causing mischief. Dr. Orcutt, like 
many others, makes the rod a sort of ‘‘ good devil’’ and “‘ bad 
devil,’ and like all who are forced to admit the evil results of 
whipping, but somehow still seem to think it necessary, he argues 
that it is the abuse of the rod that is to be guarded against. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Orcutt, or any one else with the 
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ability to write a book, should offer any excuse or apology for a 
custom that they admit has worked untold mischief, and is still 
doing more to deaden the finer feelings of children than any other 
cause. As has been said, so long as the wise and kind use a rod 
the ignorant and cruel will use a club, and for example’s sake, 
if for no other reason, Dr. Orcutt should be willing to declare 
against the practice of child beating absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly. The rare instances where it may seem on the surface to 
do good are so few as compared with the evil results that they 
do not make a worthy exception to the general principle that 
the wilful and deliberate infliction of blows, either on child or 
adult, has a demoralizing and hardening tendency, both or the 
one who inflicts and the one who receives them. 








The Economics of Prohibition. By Rev. J. C. Fernald. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 573. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.50. 


No writer has a better field in which to wield a vigorous pen 
than has the man who portrays the inconsistent and puny 
methods employed in dealing with the liquor question, and the 
misery and wickedness that result from the consumption of in- 
toxicants. Rev. Fernald has taken fuil advantage of his oppor- 
tunity, and backs up his vigorous denunciation of the liquor 
traffic by facts and figures that cannot be controverted. He 
starts out with the opinion that a new political economy is 
needed in place of that to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed, and which has been aptly termed ‘‘ the dismal science”’ 
—a discussion of plans to enable every man to get as much and 
give as little as possible. 

Though the author inferentially condemns the ‘‘ money mak- 
ing ’’ feature of the teachings of political economy, he somewhat 
inconsistently bases his argument for prohibition on the idea of 
pecuniary gain. He argues that when men are fully persuaded 
that the whisky business doesn’t pay from a money point of 
view, they will soon wipe it out. It was not until slavery be- 
came unprofitable at the North that it was abolished—when 
steam power became cheaper than slave power slavery was on 
the way to abolition. From analogy, when the people come to 
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understand that there is no money in the liquor business except 
for the few and only for them at a dead loss to the many, the 
end of legalized whisky business will soon appear. 

The history and results of high license are shown up from the 
statistics as a failure, so far as lessening the evils of intemper- 
ance is concerned. The history and results of prohibition in 
those places where it has been given a trial are also given, with 
facts and figures, taken in many cases from the liquor men them- 
selves, to show that prohibition does prohibit. 

The author covers the whole field in a manner that leaves but 
little room for discussion. We commend the book to that large 
number of good people who assume to be fully in accord with 
the theory of prohibition, but insist that public sentiment alone 
must be depended on to put it into effect. Unfortunately, such 
books are likely to be read most by those who are least in need 
of the knowledge they convey. 


Bulls and Blunders. By Marshall Brown. 12mo, cloth, pages 
304. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.00. 


It is safe to say that a larger and more varied collection of 
humorous sayings cannot be found in any book of similar size. 
The author proves himself an indefatigable collector of 
awkward, peculiar, and contradictory expressions, and while 
the chief part of the labor in such a work is in gathering the 
material, the author has evidently improved many of his 
selections by re-writing them. He has done his work well, and 
there are but few paragraphs in the entire collection that do not 
contain a point to be appreciated by any one ‘‘ who hath music 
in his soul.”’ 

While the Irishman, as might be expected, comes in for a 
good share of attention, enough examples are credited to the 
Negro, Frenchman, and Englishman, to show that no national- 
ity can be charged with a monopoly of the bulls and blunders of 
speech. It is a good book to drive away the blues. 


Live Questions. By Governor John P. Altgeld. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 296. New York: The Humboldt Publishing Company. 


‘¢ Live Questions’? makes up the first one hundred and thirty 
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pages of the book, while the remainder is devoted to a most sen- 
sible and humane discussion of ‘‘Our Penal Machinery and its 
Victims.’’ The writer divides the first question, ‘‘ Arbitration 
of Strikes,’’ into two parts: First, Has the state the right or 
constitutional power to compel arbitration, independent of the 
will of the contending parties? And second, If it has the 
right, is it feasible to exercise it, and in what manner ? 

Governor Altgeld argues very logically in affirmation of the 
first part of the question, and is heartily in favor of the state 
exercising the power which he maintains it clearly possesses, 
though he admits that there are difficulties in the way. He 
does not favor permanent boards of arbitration because they 
’ would soon come to be looked upon with disrespect. He thinks 
the better plan to select a board of arbitration whenever a strike 
occurs, this board to be formed by the employer and employees, 
each choosing a man, and these two to select a third, the de- 
cision of the three to be binding on both sides. He does not 
favor a board or court appeal for the reason that one side or the 
other would likely appeal in nearly every case, and thus defeat 
a most important consideration—a speedy settlement. 

The other topics discussed are, Pensions for Soldiers, Admin- 
istration of Justice in Chicago, The Abolition of Constables, 
Justices and the Fee System, Protecting the Ballot Box, Is the 
World Worse? The Rich Man’s Bread and the Poor, Slave 
Girls of Chicago, Anonymous Journalism and its Effects, The 
Immigrants Answer, and The Eight Hour Movement. The 
author has an incisive style, and these topics are all treated in 
an able and interesting manner. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a very sensible dis- 
cussion of crime and its causes and the various ineffectual meas- 
ures taken to suppress it. He favors the indeterminate sentence, 
and in this has the codperation of a great majority of those who 
have given the subject any careful thought. He argues forcibly 
against making those arrests which must result inevitably only 
in further hardening and degrading those who are apprehended, 
and sending them back upon society in a few days worse than 
before. The book is well worthy of study by those interested in 
the great question of prison reform, and other vital questions of 
social interest. 











